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Less Shedding 


of short cotton fibres due to the 
increased binding properties of 
the starch and its ability to with- 
stand the chafing of the reed, 


when 
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from Massachusetts to Mississippi, assisting them | 
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... Yourspinning, which averaged some 
thirty years old, has been replaced with 
the new Whitin Spinning equipment with 
+ Casablancas Long Draft . . . the cost of 
this work . . . appears to be amply justi- 
; fied by the saving in operating costs which 
has become apparent during the last six 
a months of this period.” 


The Whitin Man looks over the stockholder’s 


% | shoulder and finds unexpected endorsement of Casa- 
a blancas Long Draft Spinning. The above quoted 

1 paragraph is from the current annual report of the 
ad treasurer of the Dwight Manufacturing Company. 

* Good mill management is straining every nerve to 

¥ reduce operating costs. To install Whitin-Casa- 

> f blancas Long Draft Spinning is one sure way to save. 
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Casablancas Spinning is simple, easily 
cleaned, easily installed. Existing Whitin 
frames can easily be adapted to Casablancas 


Long Draft Spinning. Ask a Whitin engineer 


to survey the potential operating cost savings 


for your mill. 


Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville, Mass. 


Please send me your Booklet on 


Casablancas Long Draft Spinning 
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for two years 
(cost us 16.000) 


Confession by a General Manager of a 
yarn mill to an AMCO engineer. . .went 
like this:— 


“The thought I gave to humidification 
again and again wasn’t thought at all. 
Ashamed to admit it, but I never concen- 
trated for 30 minutes in those two years. 
“Once I did glance through Mr. Cox’s 
book, because I met him some years ago. 
I couldn't see how $500 a year would 


be saved by modernizing our equipment. 


Why stand in your own way? 


Get the facts—how 43 mills im- 
mediately cut costs and increased 
profits, 

These mills were picked by J. W. 
Cox, Jr., textile specialist, as typical 
of hundreds of other mills which 
made from $5,000 to $75,000 a year 
by correcting the faults of old hu- 
midifying equipment. 

Send today ~ this authentic re- 
yort—"Tours through Textile 
Tangles.” It is free. 


“Yet—today—-$700 monthly savings 
on labor, evener product, greater out- 
put, and regain. The bill for the new 
layout and AMCO control paid itself 
out in four months. 


“Tl bet other men are like me—plenty 

of them. They don’t look into the sub- 

- | ject to find out real facts on possible 
\ savings and benefits.” 


EW type AMCO equipment not only puts more moisture into the air, but it 
stays there longer because it is finer spray. 
With automatic control, work runs better, hands work better, product is better, 
profits are better. 
1. AMCO humidifiers wash the air many times every hour. 2. Absorb heat of ma- 
chinery. 3. Permit maximum speed in all departments. 4. Eliminate fly and static. 
5. Give your finished product the moisture content needed. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO. 
Humidifying Devices 
“ Air Doctors Since 1888 ” 


CANADIAN AGENTS 
SALES OFFICES 
EXeEcuUTIVE OFFICES Ross Whitehead & Co., Lad. Automatically controls hu- 
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Eastern Carolina Division of S. T. A. 
Reviews Previous Discussions 


The fall meeting of the Eastern Carolina Division of 
the Southern Textile Association, which was held at 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C., last Friday, was devoted largely 
to a review of problems and experiences discussed at 
former meetings. 


In the absence of D. F. Burns, chairman of the divi- 
sion, the meeting was called to order by T. W. Mullen, 
Rosemary, N. C., president of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation. 

The invocation was offered by the Rev. D. M. Sharpe, 
of Rosemary. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


(By T. W. Mullen, president of the Southern Textile 
Association ) 

I don’t want to do all the talking, or even try to do it, 
because I am not much of a talker, but I want to welcome 
the members who are present at this meeting. There is 
no need for me to tell you that I am glad to see you here, 
for I am always glad to meet the members of the Southern 
Textile Association, and especially the members of the 
Eastern Carolina Division. But as a representative of 
the city of greater Roanoke Rapids I wish to bid you wel- 
come here. The last time we met here in this room we 
were in the country, but now the corporate limits have 
been extended beyond here, and we are a city of some 
eight or ten thousand people. 

We are glad to have you here and want you to make 
yourselves at home. If you have time after the meeting, 
any of the mills will be glad to have you go in and look 
around. We have some interesting work in some of the 
mills that probably some of you would like to see. If 
there is anything else in the town you wish to take 
advantage of, we shall be glad to have you look it over. 

I think an address of welcome is usually more a talk 
in praise of the town than anything else, so I shall have 
nothing more to say about that. 


The response will be made by David Clark. 


RESPONSE TO ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


(By David Clark, Editor, Southern Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte ) 


[ think it is not very appropriate for me to make the 
response to the address of welcome, because I feel that I 
am almost a native of this county. My grandfather and 
my father both lived in this county for many years. My 
father began to practice law in this county—at Halifax, 
in the firm of Clark & Mullen, his partner being Judge 


Mullen, the father of our T. W. Mullen. I spent many of 
my boyhood days here and have been here many times 
since. I worked with S. F. Patterson, of this city, against 
the child labor bill, so I have many associations with 
this town and this county. 


I want to say to Mr. Mullen that we are glad to be 
here, and that we appreciate the courtesy of the mills 
and the people here in inviting us, and that we thank 
him. 

Mr. Mullen: Those are all the preliminaries, I believe. 
I shall turn the meeting over now to M. R. Vick, chair- 
man of the Carders’ Division. 


The idea of this meeting was, as you know, to have 
a review or experience meeting. We shall certainly be 
benefited by reviewing the discussions we had at West 
Durham in trying to find out how to keep our work in 
better condition, how to get cleaner work and better 
work all around. So if you should think that we are 
getting a little tiresome in going over that other meeting, 
just forget that part of it and realize, as I believe you all 
will, that it is a very valuable subject. 

Mr. Vick will now take the chair. 


CHAIRMAN Vick Leaps DISCUSSION 

Gentlemen, our meeting today we want to make a kind 
of review of what we have gone over in our former meet- 
ings, to see just what good we have gotten from those 
former meetings. I am going to make this statement. 
(Some of you may doubt it, but I believe it is a fact.) 
Any man who attended the West Durham meeting and 
did not get any benefit out of it was dumb, blind, or 
deaf. I know that a great many men say, “Well, we 
knew all these things before.’ That may be a fact, 
but were we putting them into effect in our mills? I dare 
say that there was not one out of ten that was putting into 
effect all the things that were brought up there and that 
there are no yet five out of ten putting them all into 
effect. The only way, as I see it, that we can get a bene- 
ficial result for our companies from these meetings is that 
when we hear a thing discussed we go home and try it out. 
If we doubt it, there are always ways to find out if the 
determinations through the discussions are right. 


One little thing comes to my mind now. At one time 
we discussed how long after stripping a card should an 
end run before putting that end up, how long before it 
will get back to its proper weight. There is not a man 
in this audience who can tell me how long it should run. 
I do not know. Now, why don’t we know? All we 
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have to do is to make a simple test of about five minutes 
to find out. It occurred to me some time ago to make 
a little test on this, and I went around behind my stripper 
and found that within a very short time after putting up 
the end the card would be making its proper weight. 
Now that can be determined, I believe, by testing several 
cards before stripping and then testing them in periods of 
a minute each minute after stripping to find out when it 
gets back to the proper weight. That is one little thing 
I thought I would bring up that has been discussed, and 
maybe some of us have tested that out. 


There are a lot of things that have been discussed 
that we want to bring out today, in cleaning and in other 
subjects. We want to make this meeting a sort of general 
review, and if we have half as successful meeting as we 
had in West Durham we shall be satisfied. 


CLEANING SYSTEMS 


The first question we shall take up is “What system 
of cleaning the various processes will produce yarn clear 
of loose fly, dirty or greasy streaks, and slubs?” That 
has been discussed. If anyone here today has made any 
improvements in this way, we should like to hear what 
you have done. 


Well, you must not have done much towards eliminat- 
ing greasy streaks and dirt. I will tell you what we have 
done. We cleaned out our bobbins and found that im- 
proved it somewhat. We were getting a lot of this oily 
waste from things that I had never in my life heard 
of a carder or superintendent paying any attention to. I 
brought this point up once before, but I will tell you 
about it and then should like to know just how many have 
looked into that one particular thing. I mean the clearer 
boards on the slubbers and speeders. The metal board 
has a wooden board underneath to which your clearers 
are attached, your wool clearers. When that board goes 
down there is a space between the wooden board and the 
metal board of from one-half to three-quarters of an inch. 
In that continual flying from the roving room the speeders 
there is an accumulation behind that board. I found I 
was getting a lot of stuff from that. After it accumulates 
so much, the clearer hand goes along and shakes that 
board. The metal board is curved. When he goes to 
the next board he turns that down and turns the stuff 
right down on the roving. It does not all hit the roving, 
but some of it does. The speeder hand does not know 
where it comes from, nor does the overseer or anyone 
else. I never heard of those places being cleaned, but I 
found they were doing us some damage. Have any of 
you looked behind your clearer boards? 


ROUNDED CLEARERS 


W. T. Byrd, West Durham: Speaking of the clearer 
on the drawing, we had a little V-shaped clearer under- 
neath. In opening the rollers underneath that stuff would 
accumulate, that clearer waste would accumulate; and if 
we did not have it picked often enough it would get up so 
it would bite it off. I found by making it larger and 
rounder it would make it big enough so he could get to 
it and pick it. It is V-shaped on the back. We left it 
smooth on the back. There is about three inches there. 
The top clearer that you mentioned there I notice most 
of us do not pay much attention to when we put it on— 
that is, whether it fits right or not—just so it slips on. 
After it stays on for a while it gets to backing down. 
Then some of them are longer than they ought to be. 
I find by making it fit tight it will hold its position and 
not have any more clear than you need to keep the roller 
from lapping up. It seems to hold the clearer waste better 
and is tight. I find the same thing on the slubbers and 
intermediates. I put clearers on my intermediates, which 
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is a practice we got away from. We used to do that 
years ago. We find a lot of clearer waste accumulating 
there. I think looking after the clearer waste there has 
helped me considerably. It keeps the lumps off the steel 
roller. 

Then, as you said, I went to work and cleaned out the 
bobbin. I have a couple of bobbin cleaners that I have 
rigged up on a table; a fellow stands there and cleans 
out the bobbins. I do that maybe every three or four 
months. 


UNDERNEATH BosBBINS 


I found in oiling the bobbin gear I tried to put enough 
on the bolster so it would run down there; it was the 
only way we could do it. Now I am trying the Saco- 
Lowell grooved bobbin gear. I went to work and instead 
of using just ordinary spindle oil (engine oil) I am using 
non-fluid oil and oiling those bobbins underneath. I 
take maybe Friday or Saturday, when they are doffing, 
and raise up the bobbins and oil underneath. By doing 
that we keep the bobbin gear clean and oil underneath. 
By doing that we keep the bobbin gear clean and do 
not have lint accumulating around the top. I have been 
doing that ever since that meeting over there. The bob- 
bin gears are clean, and the bobbins are pretty clean 
now; we have got them clean, and it has helped us to 
keep those greasy streaks out. 


Chairman: Do I understand that with all your clear- 


ers, instead of having them V-shaped you have them 
rounded ? 


Mr. Byrd: Yes, we have them rounded. 
Chairman: Do you ever look between your clearer 
boards? 


Mr. Byrd: Yes, we do that. 

Chairman: I never heard of anyone’s doing that 
before last year, but I got to searching around and found 
that place. 

Is there anybody else now that has something to say? 

Mr. Byrd: About the top clearer; we have been 
closing our rollers. We got our clearers over too far to 
the front; in pulling the roller over we would pull the 
clearer, too, and would have an eyebrow. I found setting 
the clearer back and making it tight, making it closer 
to the roller and making it tight, helps it. 


Chairman: Setting it back to the roller and making 
it tight will help that? 

Mr. Byrd: Yes. 

Chairman: I am glad to know that, because we have 


had trouble. 

Mr. A: Do you clean the bobbin with air or with a 
brush, Mr. Byrd? 

Mr. Byrd: We brush them with a special brush. We 
have a spindle we put in it and run it from the shaft 
as fast as you want to run. 

Chairman: We have a little motor, a one-half horse- 
power motor; it is a little thing; you can put it in a 
socket. We have a special brush, and you can clean them 
as fast as you can put them in and take them out. 

J. W. Cates, Edenton: We have a motor that runs 
about 1700 or 1800 Orevolutions a minute. We use 
waste, and find it very successful. 

To get back to that matter of getting rid of dirty 
streaks, oily streaks, when I went back home after the 
Durham meeting I made a frame and took the bobbin 
gears and trimmed them out inside, a space of maybe 
three-quarters of an inch. I filled that space with hard 
grease and put those bobbins back on. They have been 
running since very soon after that West Durham meeting. 
That has been successful so far. The gentlemen said, I 
understand, that Saco-Lowell is making that bobbin gear 
now. It looks to me like a good thing. We have not oiled 
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that at all since we put this grease in that bobbin gear. 
I think it has been more than three months since that 
was done. I do recommend your plan at that meeting 
about this bobbin cleaning; I think that was about one 
of the best things we had, because we did oil spindles 
in the old way—pour it down from the top and let it run 
around the bolster. That would accumulate lint and 
make a dirty place. I think oiling from the bottom is 
better. This matter of taking off bobbins and cleaning 
them out and putting hard grease in there is a matter we 
shall have to try out. 

Chairman: I put Alemite grease in a bobbin about a 
year ago, after reaming it out, and told the boy not to 
oil it any more and to let me know when it began to 
get hot. That is still running. I looked at it a few weeks 
ago. I intended to look at it again before coming to 
this meeting, but in the rush of getting off this morning | 
forgot it. If we use hard grease it sticks better than 
thin grease that will get warm and run down. If you use 
a grooved bobbins you have to go up to the top of the 
gear tooth and cut in; you can spare an eighth of an 
inch there, and it will last you for months. 


Mr. Byrd: The reaming is three-sixteenths by one- 
eighth; I think that is the rule. That will last you a 
long time. 

Chairman: I think that is a good thing and that it 
will really save time and save a lot of dirty work. It 
will save a lot of time for your help. When you are 
required to put on thin oil, some people do that once a 
week and some tiwce. If you eliminate doing that even 
once a week it will save some work. 

Mr. Byrd: Do you put that on at the top? 

Chairman: Put it on at the gear tooth. There is more 
stock right at the top of the gear. That is where I 
cut mine. 


Mr. Byrd: Outside the gear, or inside? 


Chairman: Inside the gear. Don’t cut to the bottom. 
I believe a V-shape, with a square bottom, would be 
better. You see that gives something for it to rest on. 

Mr. Byrd: I have to turn my casing back; it takes 
a little longer, but I oil about once a month. That is 
my rule, and I have not had one to squeal on me. 

Chairman: If you use a good non-fluid oil I do not 
believe you will have to oil even once a month. 

Mr. Mullen: Let’s get a show of hands on how many 
still oil spindle bolsters up at the top of the bolsters. 

Chairman: All who still oil the top of the bolster 
hold up your hands. (Three.) Have you tried it with- 
out oiling? (About a dozen.) Of those three gentlemen 
who still oil the bolsters, have you ever tried two frames 
alongside each other, one oiled and one not oiled? 

Mr. Cates: I am trying it now. 

Chairman: Have you cleaned out the old accumula- 
tion, so you would not get that? 


Mr. Cates: Yes, I did that. 


Chairman: Everybody who has quit oiling bolsters, 
hold up his hand. (About ten.) I guess the rest are 
carders. 


C. S. Tatum, Raleigh: Have any of you cut a worm, 
a thread, about three inches long, just a turn around, 
about three inches long and about one-eighth of an inch 
deep? The only objection is its tendency to work the 
lint up to the top. 

Chairman: Has anybody tried that? (No response.) 

I have not had a tight bolster or hot bolster since | 
cleaned them out and stopped oiling. But if you do not 
clean out these when you start to make this test, you are 
likely to have some trouble from the old accummulation. 

Mr. Cates: Your idea is that when you stop oiling, 
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to take all the spindles out and swab the bolsters? 
Chairman: Yes. 
Is there anything else on cleaning? 
Now, has anyone anything to say about flapping off 
cards? 


FLAPPING Orr 


Mr. Mullen: I think the opinion at the West Durham 
meeting was that everybody had stopped flapping them 
off in front, and the question was whether flapping them 
off in back was doing any injury. 

Mr. Byrd: I fan off the front of the cards before 
starting up, flap from the front to the back. 

Mr. Cates: We do our fanning while the cards are 
being stripped, not while they are running. 

Chairman: The question of brushing the ceilings was 
brought up. Some people were blowing off and blowing 
off regularly, to keep from having much accumulation. 
They found it did not do them much damage when they 
did blow them off. But when you are on coarse numbers 
and short cotton it accumulates very fast. Has anyone 
anything to say about cleaning the ceiling? 

Mr. Mullen: How many of you still do any brushing 
of the ceiling while you are running? Or is it all done 
at noon or while you are standing? 

Mr. Byrd: We do ours at noon. 

Mr. D: We do ours at dinner time and then fan off 
the cards before starting up again. 

Chairman: When we run full time we try to have a 
man go right along behind the man that brushes down, 
to pick off all the specks that fall on the card or on the 
lap. 

Mr. Martin, Selma: We do ours at the noon hour and 
then have a man go around and pick off what falls down. 
We clean the ceiling down twice a week. 

Mr. Mullen: How many do it oftener than that? 

Mr. E: We do it every day. 

Chairman: I think it is a good idea to do it every 
day. 

Is there anybody else with a system for cleaning off 
the ceilings and keeping the stuff off the cards? We 
want everybody’s ideas, and if we get them we can help 
some fellow along. If we don’t do that, our meetings are 
a failure. 

ACCUMULATION OF LINT 

C. S$. Cozart, Edenton: In my room I notice we have 
more lint accumulated on the pipes than anywhere else. 
Therefore I have a mop on a long pole to rub it off, so 
there is not much to fall to the floor and on the yarn. As 
to the ceiling, you can do it with a broom, but it falls on 
the frames and on the yarn. 

Chairman: I think all of us have that same thing 
where we have a humidifier system with pipes three or 
four feet below the ceiling—or any other thing that 
hangs beneath the ceiling. More lint will accumulate 
there than on the ceiling. I think moisture has a great 
deal to do with that. Not so much dust goes to the ceil- 
ing and are on white work it is very hard to tell how 
much is up there until you go to brush it down. But 
it will not accumulate so much on the ceiling as on the 
pipes; | am satished of that. Anything that hangs below 
the ceiling three or four feet will catch more than the 
ceiling will. 

Dirt ON FLIERS 

We will pass on to the next subject: “Dirt on fliers, 
causing dirty bobbins, and the dirt from bobbins getting 
on the roving when the bobbin is thrown in the roving 
box.’ ‘That also brings in those little dirty necks, or 
greasy necks, where you grease the tops of your spindles. 
Has anybody a system of cleaning fliers? 

H. 5S. Rogerson, Edenton: We have been washing ours 
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with gasoline. We take two men, one behind and one 
ahead, and scrub the fliers with a small hair-brush. After 
scrubbing them, we dry them with a piece of waste. The 
other man dries with a piece of waste and whitens them. 
I have not quite got around yet, but | am on my way 
around as fast as I can go. I have been working on it 
about eight weeks. If you do a couple of frames a day 
with another man and clean them as they ought to be 
cleaned you have done a good day’s work. I have done 
about 120 out of 140 frames. Of course, you can not get 
off the rust, but you can get off the dirt. I can tell you 
more about it when we get through. 

Mr. Mullen: While on the subject of flyers, has any- 
body tried the idea of having flyers chromium plated? 
That is a new thing. 

Mr. F: You mean you can take old flyers and have 
them plated? 

Mr. Mullen: Yes, have them chromium plated. Has 
anybody tried that? 

C. O. Morris, Selma: 
a year. 

Mr. Mullen: 
lating lint? 

Mr. Morris: Yes. We have some more that have 
been sent off and now expect them back shortly. We will 
put them all together, and I shall know more about it 
at the nexet meeting. 

Chairman: Is there anything else on this subject? 

Mr. Morris: That flyer I was speaking about has not 
been cleaned at all since it has been on the job, and it 
does not get dirty at all. 

Mr. Mullen: Do you know who does-that work? 

Mr. Morris: No, sir. 

Chairman: Did you have a whole frame of flyers 
sent off? 

Mr. Morris: No, sir, just a few. 

Chairman: Will you watch that pretty closely and 
report on it at the next meeting? 

Mr. Morris: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mullen: How often do you wash your flyers with 
gasoline, Mr. Rogerson? 

Mr. Rogerson: I don’t know; we have just started. 
When you clean them one and then, when you doff, wipe 
them down with a piece of waste it does not acccumulate 
much, 

Mr. Mullen: If you clean your flyers and stop oiling 
the bolsters and do not oil the top of the spindle but 
wipe with a greasy rag, I do not see much reason for the 
flyers getting dirty again for a good long while. 

Mr. Rogerson: That is why we quit oiling the bolsters. 

J. T. Garner: Before getting away from the clearer 
waste, I want to say that after coming back from 
Durham I found the back roller and the front roll would 
stav clean, but the middle roll was always dirty. I came 
to find out my clearer cloth was not tight and that it 
would clean the back roll and the front roll but would not 
clean the middle roll. So I had the clearer cloth tighten- 
ed up so it would have equal pressure on the middle roll, 
and I think that has done a lot of good in the looks of 
the yarn. 

A. L. Oldham, Erwin: Has anyone tried to boil flyers 
out with caustic soda? It seems to me that would be 
the easiest way to clean them. 

Chairman: Has anybody tried that? (No response.) 
I think I should be afraid to try that, because it might 
make the inside of the flyer rust. 

Mr. Oldham: Boil them out and then dip them in 
light oil. 

Craiman: 


I have one; I have had it about 


Do you think it keeps it from accumu- 


Has anyone tried that? I guess we shall 
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have to wait until the next meeting to hear some discuss- 
ion about that. 

Mr. Mullen: Has he done that? 

Chairman: Have you tried that? 

Mr. Oldham: Yes. That caustic soda will bite every- 
thing loose. 


Mr. Tatum: You seem afraid of that, Mr. Vick, but 
it is used a lot for spindles. 


Mr. Cates: I don’t reckon they are getting mixed 
up with caustic soda and soda ash. Soda ash is an old 
compound for cleaning rings. 

Mr. Tatum: You can have the caustic soda any 
strength you wish. 


Chairman: Has anybody else any system of cleaning 
spindles? (No response.) We shall have to make some 
tests on that and report at our next meeting. 

The next subject is oil Causing waste to accumulate 
in the drawing frame coiler. We had a discussion on that 
in Durham. I had a frame in one of the mills that had 
little pans under the frames. There are two handle bars 
on each frame. I found that several of the little pans 
had a hole for the oil to drop on the floor. I also found 
in a few of them that it would drop on the handle bar— 
not every handle bar, but where it did have a handle bar 
under it it would drop on the handle bar. The oil would 
accumulate on that handle bar, and the can, in being 
doffed, would touch it. I found out where the oil was 
coming from and sent over to a drug store and got some 
corks and stopped up those holes. I would rather have 
the oil in the pans than on the handle bars. I told the 
man to clean out those pans each week. 

Has anyone else done anything to keep the oil off the 
coiler head? 


Mr. Cates: How often do you clean off the coiler 


heads? 
Chairman: Once a week. 
Mr. Cates: How often do you take out the coiler 


heads and clean them out? 

Chairman: They are supposed to do it once a week. 

J. C. Farmer, Roanoke Rapids: Saco-Lowell has a 
new bearing for drawing frames, a wooden bearing that 
does not require any oil at all. 

Chairman: Has anyone here used those? I have seen 
something about them in the textile papers but have 
never seen one. Has anyone seen those or tried them? 
(No response.) Has anyone tried them in the mills? 
(No response. ) 

Mr. Cates: Is that applicable to any drawing frame? 

Mr. Farmer: Any Saco-Lowell frame. 

Mr. Mullen: Someone brought out at the last meeting 
turning down the boss on to the groove to keep the oil 
from dripping down. 

Mr. Oldham: We did that at our place. We turned 
down the long roll—in other words, the drawing. roll, 
just left a boss, a three-inch boss, turned it down one 
and a half inches. It keeps the oil from running down 
to where the sliver goes in. We found it very satisfactory. 
That is on the calender roll. 

Chairman: How deep do you turn those? 

Mr. Oldham: About an inch. We left it three inches 
wide and turned all the rest of it down about an inch 
deep. 

Chairman: You just turned down the calender roll 
the same size as your neck, up to this place where you 
wanted it to go through? I see. 


Mr. Cates: Old drawing frames were all made that 
way. 
Chairman: Yes. That would keep out the grease. 


Are there any questions anyone wants to ask? 
Here comes another question that covers a pretty broad 
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territory—checking up on bad and dirty work. Have 
any of you really checked up on bad and dirty work, 
locating the point where the oil gets on the stock? 


CHECKING Up On Dirrty WorkK 


Mr. Byrd: We check up every day and try to find 
out where it comes from, what frames it comes from. 
You see, we have the mark there and always know what 
frames it comes from. We try to find out if the hands 
that operate those frames can tell us anything. They 
know a whole lot, sometimes, if they will tell you. 

Chairman: I want to know if any of you have old 
cans that you have in your rooms that the speeder hands 
drop the bobbins in and the bottom are worn out by 
dragging on the floor? 

John D. Rose, Henderson: 

Chairman: The bottoms get worn out by dragging on 
the floor. Now, if you have those cans with bottoms 
with holes in them, and the stuff oozes out the edge, 
where the cans run out clear to the bottom, have you 
ever found you have dirty work from this? 

Mr. Rose: No, sir, the only trouble we have is just 
with the bottom coming out, and having to rebottom 
the cans. : 


Mr. Morris: We have had a lot of them rebottomed. 

Chairman: I found that helped me. Some of my 
cans had holes as big as my three fingers. If you get up 
to the other place to put them in, you will have dirt 
from the floor. The hand does not know where it comes 
from. We found that helped us somewhat; we threw out 
the old cans and put wooden bottoms in the others. We 
put round wooden bottoms in and nailed them in. If 
the broken tin bottom is already level we can bite that 
down flat and push the wooden bottom in. There is a 
little edge there where we fasten it. We have had no 
trouble with its coming out. 


Mr. Morris: If you put your cans straight up you 
can get them in all right. 


Chairman: There is no way to catch it from the first 
and second drawing, but if you put it under the finished 
drawing the slubber hand will catch it. 


Mr. Byrd: I used to put bottoms in the cans seven- 
teen or eighteen years ago. I found the best way, where- 
ever you have a can with a hole in it, you'd better cut 
a hole in it and not have it go back from the frame to 
the drawing. 

Chairman: We are trying to replace our cans now and 
are trying to keep the hands from dropping anything 
heavy in the cans. That is what knocks out the bottoms. 

Mr. Mullen: At the Durham meeting some of the 
men claimed that most of the dirt gets on back of the 
drawing room, that the greater part of it gets on either 
at the cards or at the picker or the bale-breaker in the 
opening room. I should like to know how you feel 


We have plenty of them. 


about that. 
Chairman: Do any of you carders feel that way? 
Mr. Cates: We feel that most of it comes from beyond 


the drawing frame. 
Mr. G: I think most of it comes from the drawing. 
Chairman: Has anyone found any other places from 
which we get dirty work, that has not been mentioned? 
Mr. Rogerson: One thing I should like to mention is 
cleaning the rollers with a brush. We have quit that 
and pick them now. With the brushes we could see the 
slubs getting on, so I told them to use their fingers to 
clean the rollers. We have not used a brush in six months. 
When they brush along the rolls you can just see the 
specks; it is more like a guinea egg than anything else. 
Chairman: Is anybody using brushes on rollers? (No 
response. ) 
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CLEANING CLEARERS 

“Clearers must be renewed often enough to be clean.” 
That was the concensus of opinion at the West Durham 
meeting. My own opinion is that if you have long 
cotton the clearers will not have to be cleaned so often 
as with short cotton. Has anyone a system of cleaning 
clearers, cleaning at certain periods of time, or do you 
clean them only when they need it? 


Mr. Byrd: We try to clean when we doff. Of course, 
with the speeders that is too long; we have to clean twice. 
We are trying to get some system. 

Mr. Morris: We clean ours at each doff, speeders and 
slubbers and all. It does not accumulate on the speeders 
if you clean at each doff. 

Chairman: That cleaning at each doff is a good sys- 
tem if you can make the speeder hand do it. 

We have completed our program on carding, so I 
shall now turn the meeting over to Mr. Cates, who is 
chairman of the spinning section. 

Chairman Cates: If we turn out perfect roving down 
to the spinning, we have nothing to talk about in the 
spinning. 

Before we begin the discussion, we will hear Mr. Taylor 
for a few minutes. Mr. Taylor, have you any announce- 
ments to make? 

ANNOUNCES FUTURE MEETINGS 

(Mr. Walter C. Taylor, secretary of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association, announced the coming meetings, the 
semi-annual meeting of the Association at Charlotte, N. 
C., on October 9th and 10th, and the meeting of master 
mechanics at Gastonia on October 16th. Mr. Taylor 
also asked that dues be paid.) 

Chairman: Gentlemen, we have a perfect piece of 
roving now and have gotten down to the spinning. Really, 
I am at a loss to know where to start. If you remember, 
we had several papers at the West Durham meeting on 
different phases of cleaning, which were printed in this 
last Book of Proceedings of the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion. We might take up those questions and see if we 
have derived a great deal of benefit from the discussion 
here this morning about cleaning in carding. 

Arr CLEANING 

One of our subjects at that meeting was cleaning by 
air in spinning, and there was right much discussion 
about that. Let’s review that for a few minutes and find 
out if we are getting any dirty yarn by cleaning by air, 
or whether we should discontinue cleaning by air. We 
had a pretty free discussion on that at the last meeting, 
and some were in favor of keeping it up and some in 
favor of discontinuing it. 

C. L. Garner, Roanoke Rapids: We use air, but only 
for the ceiling; we blow down every day at noon time. 
We have a hose for each oiler and have him blow his 
portion every day at noon. We do not allow the doffers 
nor the spinners to use air. 

J. O. Creech, Selma: We use air for blowing down 
overhead. We have quit using air for the warp frames 
but do use it for the filling frames, blowing them off once 
a week. We have a mop that we run over the pipe to 
wipe them off. 

Mr. Vick: How often do you blow off the ceiling? 

Mr. Creech: Once a week. If we are running day 
and night we blow it off twice. 

Chairman: In blowing off in spinning, do you stop, 
or do you blow off while the spinning frame is in motion? 

Mr. Creech: We stop. 


Chairman: Is there anything further on the air sys- 
tem? 
Mr. Garner: There is one thing more. In blowing 


off, I find the least bit of water will cause trouble. If 
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the lifting rods get wet, that will cause sticking at the 
top. 

Chairman: That is, water in the air? 


Mr. Garner: Yes. 


Mr. Creech: We blow the system out before blowing 
off. 


CLEANING RAILS 


Mr. Garner: One man discussed at West Durham a 
system for cleaning the rails with brushes fastened on 
boxes. We got two brushes and made a handle on them 
and used a brush instead of a broom to brush the rail. 
We found a good deal of benefit from that. It not only 
saves the expense of a rail broom, but it stops the flying. 
We have two brushes, one so it will strike the bottom 
of the bases and the other to brush the top. It has meant 
a good deal to us. We bend a piece of iron that is nailed 
underneath to one end and hold it with the other. They 
are the same brushes they use in the weave room to clean 
the jacquards with. 

Chairman: I remember well that the cleaning of the 
rail was discussed very freely. 

Mr. Vick: A man from Gastonia brought that up and 
explained his box. 

Mr. Garner: I could not work out the box. I could 
not recommend the box, but I do recommend the brush. 

D. F. Lanier, Oxford: I went right home and tried 
that box. I had an 18-inch rail brush and had a round 
brush just below that, to get to the spindle bases. I 
thought it was a fine thing, but the boss spinner did not 
like it; as soon as I left he would set it aside. I asked 
him about it, and he said it was all right, but I noticed 
he did not use it, and presently I found it set back in 
the warehouse. Now we use a mop for wiping them off 
and in the evening, after six o'clock, blow them off with 
air—blow off the spindle rail bolsters and the ring rail 
and get all that lint off, as far as possible, with air. The 
next morning, when we go to work, we pick off as much 
as we can of the larger pieces. We have to use air. We 
do not use it overhead; we use a broom overhead, as we 
always have. We use air for cleaning the machines but 
never while the machines are running. This coarse work 
dofis all the time, you see, and we try to keep as much 
out of the work as possible. 

Chairman: I think that is a good subject. The thing 
we want to do, as far as we can, is to keep slubs from 
getting in the yarn. 

Mr. Garner: It will certainly prevent it. 
that, but it will reduce the cost. 

Chairman: Somebody tell us something more about 
preventing slubs in the spinning room. 

Mr. Vick: There is a gentleman over here who can 
tell us a lot of things we should like to hear—Bob Jones. 
I should like to hear from Mr. Jones about spinning. 


Not only 


PREVENTING SLUBS 


J. R. Jones, West Durham: Gentlemen, I don’t 
know of anything in the world that I can tell you that 
you have not already talked about. Slubs, or gouts, as 
you know we used to call them, are hard to stop. Some- 
body said that all the bad work was in before it struck 
the spinning room, that all the oil, etc., got in before it 
got to the spinning room. Well, I can not agree with 
him, because I have seen it on the yarn right in the 
spinning room. But I can not tell you of any better 
way in which bad work can be prevented than to start in 
the opening room and everybody fight it at every point 
that it passes, and if it is kept out at all that is the way 
in which it will be done. Of course, there is a great deal 
done in the card room and a great deal in the spinning 
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room. In cleaning off in the spinning room it is very easy 
to make lots of slubs; I know that. We have discarded 
whisk brooms entirely; we don’t use them. We use a 
cloth for cleaning the spindles and bolsters, and we do 
that regularly. We have a system of cleaning. All our 
blowing down we do at 12 o’clock and have it done every 
day—that is overhead; we use no air anywhere except 
overhead. We used to; when Mr. Cates there was a 
small boy I remember we used to get a man or a boy or 
a girl on each side of the frame with a big flap about that 
wide (about 18 inches), and they flapped as hard as 
they could. It looked like a snow storm. But we don't 
do that any more. The only thing I know we can do is 
everybody be just as careful as we possibly can and 
educate the spinners and doffers and everybody else 
to the importance of keeping out everything that does not 
belong there, and that requires the attention of everybody 
concerned. 

Chairman: Has anybody else anything to say about 
the prevention of slubs? I think that is a subject that 
should be well discussed, and if you have anything to 
offer that will be of benefit it will be greatly appreciated 
by all the spinners present, I am sure. 


Mr. Garner: Another subject discussed at the West 
Durham meeting was cleaning the back guide with waste. 
When I came back from there I had some little mops 
made, about six inches long, to wipe the back guides 
with, and I found that remedied a lot of those slubs. 

Mr. Jones: We use a piece of cloth, possibly a yard 
long, that we drag through. That helps a great deal. 

Mr. Garner: Doesn’t that leave the waste around 
the stands? 


Mr. Jones: Of course, it does not clean it perfectly, 
but it keeps the spinner from having to run her hand in 
there so much. 

J. T. Garner: We wipe ours twice a day. 

Mr. Jones: We run that cloth through there. We 
have a cord that carries the cloth through, so she does not 
have to use her hand at all. 

J. T. Garner: It seems to me that would break down 
ends. 


Mr. Creech: I find more slubs accumulating in the 
warp mills after finishing the yarn. We have made a 
great improvement by blowing off the spoolers and warp- 
ers. Of course, tightening up our spooler guides helped 
somewhat, but with the air in our spooling and warping 
we have made a great improvement in our spooler stop- 
page. 

Chairman: Does anybody here find it an improve- 
ment to wipe the roving often? Do you get any advan- 
tage from frequent wiping of the spinning roving, or is it 
best not to wipe so often? Which is the best method? 

J. T. Garner: I wipe it every day. 

Chairman: How often do you others wipe your roving 
out? 

Mr. Jones: We wipe our roving once a week. 

C. L. Garner: I think that would depend on the num- 
ber you are making and on the grade of cotton. We 
wipe ours once a week when running only in daylight; 
when running day and night we wipe it twice a week. If 
you have long-staple cotton it does not accumulate as 
much.. But with this short-staple cotton, if you do not 
wipe as often as twice a week, I find it breaks badly, and 
you do not get proper speed. 

Mr. Lanier: Mr. Chairman, I have just had a frame 
equipped with these ball-bearing bobbin holders and also 
had a creel wiper put in. We have been running it just 
a few days, but I am very much pleased. We had to 
wipe our roving once a day, and it needed it twice a day. 
We are on very coarse numbers. But this keeps it clean 
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all the time. I do not know how it is going to turn out, 
whether the wiper is going to give any trouble or not. 
It is a long continuous bend from one end of the frame 
to the other. It certainly has kept it nice so far. If it 
works well, if I possibly can I am going to put in ball- 
bearing bobbin holders instead of the old skewers. I 
think it will help wonderfully in coarse work; in spin- 
ning 8s and 10s I think it is an advantage in keeping the 
work clean. 

Chairman: Is there anything else on that? Let’s go 
on. 


DISCUSSION ON ROLLS 


Mr. Vick: There was a gentleman at the West Dur- 
ham meeting who was very enthusiastic about cork rolls. 
Let’s take that up for a minute. Who is using cork rolls? 

C. L. Garner: We have 123 frames equipped with 
cork rolls at the front, not at the back. They have been 
in about six months and have given very good satisfac- 
tion. We did not turn down the roll but just put the 
cork on. We bought the cork and put it on and did not 
turn down the roll at all. ies: 

Chairman: How does the spinning on that compare 
with the leather roll? 

C. L. Garner: If anything, it runs better. 

Chairman: How does the cost compare with that of 
the leather roll? 

C. L. Garner: I do not know; we have not had any 
recovered yet. We have a record on it, of the date each 
was put in, but we have not had any recorked yet. 

Mr. Vick: What do you say about that, Mr. Tatum? 

Mr. Tatum: We have not had much time to find out 
about it; we shut down for quite a long while. I can 
not give you any definite results yet. 

Chairman: What is your idea about it? 

Mr. Tatum: I think it is a good thing. 

Mr. Mullen: I read an article in a textile paper that 
said it would cut roller costs in half. It did not claim 
any great improvement in the running but said that the 
biggest improvement was in cutting roller costs. 

C. L. Garner: I believe it will. We made a test, and, 
if anything, the breaking strength was a little better. 

Mr. Creech: May I ask if you use the cork roll for 
higher numbers? 

Secretary Taylor: I think Mr. Marshall Dilling is 
running up as high as 80s with cork rolls. 

Mr. Creech: Does he run at the same speed as leather 
rolls? 


Secretary Taylor: That I can not tell you. 
. Mr. Tatum: He is very enthusiastic about cork rolls. 

Mr. Vick: If you go to the Spinners’ meeting in Spar- 
tanburg on November 20th you will hear about cork rolls. 
Those people there use a lot of them, and if you attend 
that meeting you will get some information. 

Mr. H.: Has anybody had any experience in putting 


~ cork on speeders, on old-style shells? 


Mr. Byrd: They will not run on the old-type shell; 
I do not know why. We have had the man there several 
times. The two ends run on there, and when it gets to 
the other side it lumps. 

Mr. H.: We found the shell was worn unevenly when 
it was buffed down to put cork on, and the cork would 
be of different thickness and would not run. 

Mr. Vick: We had to do away with them entirely. 
That was about three years ago. 

Mr. Tatum: They have improved it since then. 

Mr. Vick: If you will go to Spartanburg you will get 
information about cork rolls: Or we might ask Mr. Tay- 
lor to have some of those Spartanburg folks come to our 
meeting and talk about this matter. 

Secretary Taylor: I will do that, if you wish. 
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Mr. Lanier: I find that on heavy work my rolls are 
not giving the service they ought to; the life is too short. 
I should like to ask if anyone here has had experience 
with rolls covered with calf skin instead of sheep skin, 
and what is the difference in the cost of them over a 
vear’s period. If there is anyone here who has had ex- 
perience with that I should like to hear from him. My 
roller bill is running up too large. I have had about a 
half dozen rollers covered with calfskin, and it is very 
good so far, but I do not know whether it will last. 

Secretary Taylor: That matter was discussed at the 
Charlotte meeting, but I do not know that they gave 
any specific figures. 

W. C. Owens, Edenton Cotton Mill, Edenton: I have 
been running one frame on calfskin rollers for six months. 
| have run on 8s for six months and can not see that the 
calfskin has been worn at all. I find it very successful 
on waste, making 8s. 


Chairman: Does anyone here have spinning equipped 
with calfskin rolls, or any part of it? 

Mr. Vick: I believe Mr. Crouch has. 

Chairman: How about it, Mr. Crouch? 

L. B. Crouch, Rosemary Mfg. Co., No. 1 Mill, Roa- 
noke Rapids: No, I have none now. I ran some on 
calfskin very well for about eight months, and then it 
began to stretch. I had to take them out. I imagine it 
would cut the cost of the rolls about 25 per cent to use 
calfskin rolls, but I would not advise them on fine num- 
bers. 

Speaking of cork rolls, I ran a couple of frames on 
cork rolls eighteen months without rebuffing at all. I 
had the cork put on without turning down the roll at all, 
and it eliminated eyebrows altogether. The leather rolls 
have a lot of eyebrows, but the cork rolls do not have 
any. 

INCREASING THE TRAVERSE 


Chairman: I have another question I should like to 
ask. You know today we are trying to get reduced cost 
without reducing pay. This question should apply to 
weave mills as well as yarn mills. Take a mill equipped 
with narrow gauge spinning, you have a very long tra- 
verse. Say you want to increase that traverse, would it 
be possible to lower your spindle rail and get as satisfac- 
tory results as you would with the shorter traverse? If 
anyone here has tried it, I should like to know his ex- 
perience with it. 

Mr. Tatum: I have. I had to lower the cylinders, too. 

Mr. Garner: I did, too. 

C. L. Garner: I had one frame over there I tried 
that. I think it would have been all right if the spindle 
had been long enough, but the bobbin was too long for 
the spindle, and when it got heavy it began to wabble. 

Chairman: Do you think it is practical? 

Mr. Tatum: I think it is practical, but you have to 
lower the cylinders, too. 

J. T. Garner: I think you will not get as good results 
as with short bobbins. We do not get as satisfactory 
results with the seven-inch stroke of the traverse as we 
did with the six-inch. 

Mr. Vick: It decreases the breaking strength. Isn’t 
that because of the wabble, as the other Mr. Garner 
said? Then it would be a question of increasing the 
spindle length to fit the bobbins. 

Chairman: What do you think about it? 

Mr. Garner: I don’t think it is a good idea. 

Mr. Jones: I don’t think so myself. 

Chairman: What do you think, Mr. Gilliam? 

George Gilliam, Sterling Cotton Mills, Franklinton: 
We discontinued using it. It might be all right if you 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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Trade Associations and Business 
Stabilization” 


BY FREDERICK M. FEIKER 


Director, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


E are face to face today with realities. Business 

depression is a drastic but, none the less, potent 

educational factor in the improvement in business 
practice. We are in a period of appraising true values. 
One of my friends phrased the present era of business 
management by calling it the “era of the passing of the 
stuffed shirt.” Men who have been built by their busi- 
nesses during the past decade are being sharply measured 
by the trial as to whether they can build their businesses. 
In each industry the firms which have been No. 1 are 
striving to hold that position against firms that have 
been called No. 3 or No. 4. During the next two years 
there will emerge from our present business situation a 
new group of business leaders tried in the fire of the 
realities of the present. 


It may be hard medicine to take, but what is true for 
the individual is also true for the group; and what is 
true for the groups is also true for the nation. We must 
shake out of words which have become meaningless the 
essential truths, and on the basis of these essential truths 
build a commercial structure. 


During the last year we have heard a great deal about 
economic planning, of stabilization, and of the group con- 
trol of business. What do we mean by economic plan- 
ning, and what are stabilization and group control of 
industry? 


These questions can be approached, and are being 
approached, from many angles. We have, on the one 
side, the theoretical discussion as to whether capitalism 
has failed; whether it must be replaced by a new social 
economic philosophy. We have had it borne in on us 
that the United States is a part of an economic world 
of nations, and that our problems are, in part, interna- 
tional in scope. We have also been treated in public to 
a discussion of many plans, and in private we have listen- 
ed to literally scores of schemes, the proposer of each 
believing that he has the solution of our present difficulty. 

As I review with you these many-sided questions, there 
are three or four ideas which emerge, about which I can 
build my own convictions. These ideas do not constitute 
a plan, but they mmy suggest a program of action. 

In the first place, it seems to me that the greatest 
outstanding single idea which is growing out of our pres- 
ent situation is the belief on the part of business men 
that we must control the amplitude of the ups and downs 
of business. Various plans are proposed to exercise this 
control. It is stimulating to every man who has taken 
part in trade association work to realize that practically 
all of these proposals assume the trade association in 
some form as the essential unit of the proposed program 
of control. 

The next idea that emerges from these many plans is 
that the Government must take some action with regard 
to the machinery of control. These ideas range all the 
way from having the Government take over industry, to 
changes in our present laws which will make it possible 


*An address at annual meeting of the American Trade Asso- 
tiation Executives, Asheville, N. C., September 14, 1931. 
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for businesses to combine for the control of prices and 
for the interchange of sales and production policies not 
now possible under our present laws. 


In a nut shell, it may be said that we have two camps 
of thought: One believing that force must be brought 
to bear to change or to direct the machinery of trade and 
industries; and the other that the machinery in trades 
and industries will not change the economic laws, and 
that the sure, and in the long run the better method, is 
the slower process of education. 


It is hard to discuss these differences of viewpoint, and 
certainly there is not opportunity in this address to de- 
velop the many angles of the subject. When we discuss 
programs of control, however, we have the opportunity 
to study not only the methods we apply in our own 
country, but those which have been applied in other 
nations. If you belong to the camp that believes that the 
source of our evil at the present time lies in the anti- 
trust laws, you will do well to read the results of a study 
of the operation of the cartel system which one of my 
associates, Louis Domeratsky, has presented in the Octo- 
ber number of “Foreign Affairs’. In essence, the Euro- 
pean cartel puts into action the Government blessing on 
about all of the things which the Sherman Law refuses 
to allow, and apparently the cartel as an instrument for 
control has not lived up to its expectations in the Euro- 
pean countries where it has been applied. 


A third, and to me a most practical, angle to a stabiliza- 
tion program is the emergence of the idea of the deeper 
significance of commercial research in its relation to 
American industry and trade. Behind the curtain of im- 
mediate problems of business is a junk pile of wornout 
and obsolete methods. The only approach to turning this 
junk pile of waste into savings for the customer, wages 
for labor and capital, and profit for the manager is 
through organized commercial research. 


After you have set up your machinery of organization, 
you have to approach the practical problems of produc- 
tion and distribution and management in terms of finding 
what are the facts, in order to determine policies of action. 
It seems a long ways from the phrase “the stabilization 
of industry” to a program of simplification of sizes and 
varieties, or statistical analysis of possible markets, or a 
regional survey of the economic factors of purchasing 
power in a locality. Yet stabilization in the sense to 
which we refer will never come unless these specific ob- 
jectives are accepted through organized trade and indus- 
try. 

I take it for granted that in discussing stabilization we 
are talking about the stimulation of business, and not of 
the stabilization of business under present levels. In 
my opinion, a great opportunity faces the organized trade 
groups at the present time in divorcing themselves from 
a purely legalistic relationship to the problems of business 
development, and establishing themselves on the platform 
of a solution of economic problems. 

The challenge to the trade association at the present 
time is to organize and plan a program in specialized 
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fields for meeting the economic problems of the moment. 
We must have more economic and trade association work. 
I do not wish to minimize the importance of organized 
groups’ relations to the legal problems of the trade, but 
if the trade association of the future is to live up to the 
implications of the many proposals which have been 
presented as a basis for the future control of business 
enterprises, it must be economic and not legalistic in 
primary purposes. 

All the causes of selling waste are not yet known. We 
do know, however, that the inability of the average manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, and retailer to locate and work his 
natural markets with reasonable accuracy has given rise 
to an overlapping of effort for which the consumer could 
not pay in full. To combine a large number of these 
individual factors into a short formula, we may conclude 
that the ability of American business to recover stabiliza- 
tion must depend in a very large degree upon the develop- 
ment of a more complete knowledge of markets and a 
better knowledge and control of costs. 


Another way of putting this is that America’s present 
production of goods, actual and potential, great though 
they are, might still be consumed today if the distribu- 
tion were broken. 


One of the first things that comes to mind is the diffi- 
culty of planning production because of our ignorance of 
probable consumption is given seasons and territories. 
An immediate objective, therefore, is relief measures that 
will give us a more detailed and accurate understanding 
of causes of fluctuation in consumption. 

As intimated before, these fluctuations in demand are 
not susceptible to human control, but modern business 
forecasting is now a developed instrument which can and 
must be applied in forecasting consumption, at least to a 
reasonable degree of accuracy, in advance of the establish- 
ment of the production budget. This thought is revolu- 
tionary as compared with the practice and theory upon 
which American industries have grown up. 

The modern trade association has before it both a 
peremptory challenge and an inescapable public duty to 
provide the machinery whereby its members may be able 
to reconcile these factors with greater precision than ever 
before. So much is absolutely required by a general con- 
dition of production surpluses. 

Those industries which have risen or will rise to this 
paramount public and private necessity are naturally 
concerned not alone with new diagnoses of the evils with 
which they are confronted, but immediately with the 
more practical matter of how they are to go about it. 
While the final answer may have to be built up out of 
formidable array of statistics and general business in- 
formation, the necessity is yet capable of being explained 
in simple terms. Let us then lay down this principle: 
Every industry must see to it that it is in possession of 
factual information, showing all the external and internal 
trends which influence consumption pertinent to that 
industry. It is axiomatic that complete information is 
essential. Gaps in the chain of facts necessary to draw 
an understandable picture of what is going on with respect 
to the consumption of the industry’s products mean a 
certainty of costly mistakes in forecasting. We have now 
narrowed the question down to this: What are the retails 
of the information about the production and the con- 
sumption of particular commodities which an industry 
must have in its possession before it is ready to do a 
workman-like job of forecasting next year’s sales poten- 
tial? 

I offer this point by way of example only. Sometimes 
I think there is no more interesting challenege in the 
world than the things it is possible for an industry to 
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know about itself looking toward greater profits. There 
are hundreds of trade associations in the country today. 
All of them have done something along this line. Very 
few of them within my knowledge have been given help 
in visualizing the complete field of operations within 
which it is possible for them to work. The mere thought 
of production brings to our minds dozens of specific 
activities which have helped us to economize in building 
needed merchandise. Location of raw material, location 
of labor supply, design of mechanical equipment, im- 
proved illumination and ventilation, scientific study of 
freight rates, co-operative buying, workmen’s compensa- 
tion and standardization, all suggest accomplished facts in 
American industry that have made for production effi- 
ciency and capacity that staggers the imagination. 

Yet, on the other hand, an equally imposing list of 
data can be cited that is as startling in deficiency as the 
others are in accomplishment. What are the unfilled 
orders in your trade from week to week, and from month 
to month? What are the stocks on hand with manufac- 
turers, wholesalers, and retailers? In what direction is 
consumer preference leading your trade? Through what 
channels of distribution do your goods move most eco- 
nomically into consumers’ hands? What are the total 
sales of your product throughout the American market 
and what is the dispensation of those sales by items? In 
planning your sales quotas do you have to rely upon 
general market indices that in many cases have only a 
casual bearing on your particular product, or has your 
trade combined to build up a knowledge of the best mar- 
kets for your separate products that collective experience 
can provide. What do you know about your distribution 
costs? Does overhead mean merely a lump sum expendi- 
ture incapable of differentiation, or is it something that 
came into being because of steadily piled-up costs on 
different items, salesmen’s territories and customers? If 
the latter, where has the burden been unequal, and how 
much is it costing you every year to support the system 
in which these errors are contained? 


And finally, has your research effort in the field of dis- 
tribution enabled you to arrive at uniform distribution 
cost methods, stock and inventory controls, and trade 
practices built upon economics as well as ethics? To 
what extent do the members of your trade practice selec- 
tive selling and selection of distribution? 


Once again, we can find encouragement in the fact that 
among all trade associations many of these things have 
been done. What we have still to achieve is a complete 
economic plan for each industry, embracing all of the 
good things that can be done and understanding the 
facilities through which they can be done. 

In the shortest form, this story is carried in five ques- 
tions: 


1. How much do I already know about the trade which 
I represent? 

2. What information not now possessed can be can- 
vassed from existing sources of distribution data? 

3. How much of this needed information can be secur- 
ed through a simple co-operative survey of my trade by 
the trade association itself without outside aid? 

4. Can I avail myself effectively of the services of pri- 
vate research agencies? 

5. What help can I reasonably expect from the 
Government in equipping my trade to properly cope with 
these vital questions? 

You are more or less accustomed to exchanging results 
of your various research efforts and so are fairly familiar 
with the extent to which your objects can be accomplish- 
through independent effort. The Department of Com- 

(Continued on Page 17) 
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Practical ‘Textile Designing 


BY THOMAS NELSON 
Dean of The Textile School N. C. State College 


This is one of a series of articles on designing by 
Dean Nelson, a recognized authority on the subject. 
The articles are extremely practical and will be found 
particularly helpful by the younger men who are just 
beginning to study designing. The next article will 
appear next week.—Editor. 

GRANITE WEAVES 

The object in making granite weaves is to produce 
mixed and broken up effects. The more irerguglar the 
weaves are, the better effect they produce. These effects 
are often derived from a sateen basis. The following 
illustrations will show step by step how to make granite 
weaves. All granite weaves constructed from a sateen 
basis are made on this principle. The solid type in illus- 
trations indicate the sateen weave used, other type the 
additions made to obtain the granite weave. 

Fig. 202 illustrates the eight harness sateen. 

Fig. 203 illustrates the eight harness sateen with one 
spot added to the side of each dot in the ground weave. 

Fig. 204 illustrates the eight harness sateen with one 
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spot added to the top of each dot in the ground weave. 

Fig. 205 illustrates the eight harness sateen weave with 
the spot added to both side and top of the ground. weave. 

Fig. 206 illustrates the complete design by the addition 
of another spot to Fig. 205. 

The weaves given at Figures 203 and 204 are often 
called double sateens and are used in making sateen 
checks as this allows the filling to go into the fabric 
easier. 

A larger effect can be obtained by having the sateen 
weave on alternate threads and picks, and extra spots 
added as in previous examples, or in any. order desired. 
For ground weaves in cotton goods exceptionally good 
effects are obtained especially when using rayon or mer- 
cerized yarns for filling. 

Fig. 207 illustrates the five harness sateen arranged on 
alternate threads and picks. 

Fig. 208 illustrates the complete design by adding 
extra spots. 

Fig. 209 illustrates another design constructed on this 
principle. 

Another system of making these weaves is first to 
decide on the number of threads and picks on which to 
make the pattern, then divide the number into four divi- 
sions. In two of the divisions put any small effect, and 
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in the other divisions put the reverse of this effect. Figs. 
210, 211, 212, and 213 illustrate this principle. 


These weaves are also produced by re-arranging twill 
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weaves in sateen order. The following illustrations will 
explain the principle. 


Fig. 214 illustrates the regular twill weave. 


Fig. 215 illustrate this twill weave re-arranged in eight 


harness sateen order as follows, 1, 4, 7, 2, 5, 8, 3, 6. 


Fig. 216 illustrates a shirt waist pattern constructed 


Fig. 216 
from a granite weave. The design for same is illustrated 
at Fig. 217 which has for its base the regular 
33 


twill weave with the threads arranged 1, 2, 5, 6, 3, 4, 1, 
2. 3,4: 


Another Southern Store Takes Cotton In 
Exchange 


Macon, Ga.—The Union Dry Goods Company, of this 
city, will accept cotton in exchange for merchandise at 
2 cents a pound above the market price, according to an 
announcement by D. S. Wagnon, secretary-treasurer of 
the company. 

“This is no new venture with the Union Dry Goods 
Company,’ Mr. Wagnon said. “The company handled 
thousands of bales in 1924 and in later years on this 
identical basis. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


et 


Louis Mullinax has been promoted to overseer of twist- 
ing at the Equinox Mills, Anderson, S. C. 

A. L. Biggs has been promoted to overseer of carding 
at the Equinox Mills, Anderson, S. C. 

J. H. Holt, of Atlanta, Ga., has accepted a position 
with the National Overall Company, Commerce, Ga. 

Weldon Bridges has resigned as assistant superin- 
tendent of the Cora Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C. 

Booth Gillespie, general manager, Dilling Silk Mill, 
Kings Mountain, N. C., made a business trip to Newnan, 
Ga., last week. 

W. T. Powell has been promoted in cloth room at 
Appleton Mills, Anderson, S. C. 


A. L. Briggs has been promoted to overseer carding at 
the Equinox Mills, Anderson, S. C. 


L. J. Mullimax has been promoted to overseer twisting 
at the Equinox Mills, Anderson, S. C. 


O. H. Crenshaw has been promoted to second hand in 
Carding at Equinox Mills, Anderson, S. C. 

J. A. Fowler has been promoted from second hand to 
overseer cloth room at Appleton Mills, Anderson, 5S. C. 


Frank Gosnell has accepted position as overseer weav- 
ing at Ladlassie plant of Gossett Mills, Anderson, S. C. 

J. E. Garvin has accepted position as superintendent 
of Ladlassie Mills and overseer of weaving at Toxaway 
plant of the Gossett Mills, Anderson, 5S. C. 


F. E. English, from Anderson, S. C., has become night 
overseer of spinning at the Victor plant of the Victor- 
Monaghan Company, Greer, 5S. C. 


R. F. O’Shield has accepted position as overseer of 
weaving at Toxaway plant of Gossett Mills, Anderson, 
~ 

Ralph Webber has resigned as general manager and 
superintendent of the Monroe Cotton Mills and the 
Union Cotton Mills, Monroe, N. C. 


Wilson McArver has accepted the position of manager 
and superintendent of the Monroe Cotton Mills and the 
Union Cotton Mills, Monroe, N. C. 

John ‘Tillett has resigned as secretary and treasurer 
of the Clover (S. C.) Mills Company to accept a position 
with the Leaksville Cotton Mills, Spray, N. C. 

A. L. Burch has assumed his new duties as secretary 
of the Bradford Cotton Mills, Inc., successor to the 
Montala Manufacturing Company, Montgomery, Ala. 


B. T. Bumgardner, overseer carding, Eno Mills, Hills- 
boro, N. C., has accepted a position with the Longhurst 
Mill, Roxboro, N. C. 

A. H. Graham, overseer spinning, Oxford Cotton Mills, 
Oxford, N. C., has accepted a similar position with the 
Golden Belt Manufacturing Company, Durham, N. C. 


C. F. Helderman, overseer weaving at the Bedspread 
Mill, Leaksville, N. C., has become overseer weaving of 
the Sherwood Tapestry Mills, Durham, N. C. 


J. W. Thompson, overseertcarding, Oxford Cotton Mill, 
Oxford, N. C., has become overseer of spinning also, in 
that plant. 


Webb Durham, Southern representative for Whitins- 
ville Spinning Ring Company, is reported as getting along 
nicely following an operation for appendicitis at a Char- 
lotte hospital, Tuesday. 
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A. B. Calhoun has accepted the position of superin- 
tendent of the Equinox Mills, Anderson, S. C. 


D. R. Dickson goes to Atlanta to relieve R. B. Dor- 
man, who is to devote his entire time to calling on the 
trade in that territory. 


We wish to announce that C. M. McClure, who has 
been traveling South Carolina for the Greenville Textile 
Supply Company, Greenville, S. C., has been made man- 
ager of that firm, succeeding D. R. Dickson, who has 
been transferred to the managership of the Atlantic Tex- 
tile Supply Company, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. McClure has been with the firm for ten years and 
his experience is such that he is well qualified for the po- 
sition he now holds. 

The territory which has formerly been covered by Mr. 
McClure will now be handled by T. M. Bailey, who has 
worked this territory for several years, representing the 
Detroit Graphite Company. 


Master Mechanics Meeting 


E. P. McWhirter, of the Monarch Mills, Union, S. C., 
chairman of the Master Mechanics’ Section of the South- 
ern Textile Association, will preside at the fall meeting 
of this section, which will be held in Gastonia, N. C., on 
October 16th. 

The morning session will convene at 10 o'clock Friday, 
October 16th, in Memorial Hall; and will be given over 
to the discussion of mechanical problems of the mill, un- 
der the direction of Chairman McWhirter. 

The Master Mechanics and their guests at this meet- 
ing will be the guests of the machinery manufacturers of 
Gastonia at a luncheon at 1 o'clock. Special attractions 
in the way of amusement are being arranged by the Gas- 
tonia committee. 

Following lunch those in attendance at the meeting will 
devote the afternoon to the inspection of the machine 
shops, and foundries in and around Gastonia that make 
products that should be interesting to the Master Me- 
chanics. Among these plants is the Cocker Machine & 
Foundry Co., probably the largest textile machinery 
works in the South, and the Mill Devices Company, man- 
ufacturers of the Boyce Weaver Knotters. 

The following questions will be discussed at the Mas- 
ter Mechanics’ meeting: 

ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT—To be led by W. G. Young. 

Does it pay to use compressed air or is it good practice 
to use compressed air to blow motors? 

What is the best type of lightning arrester? Does any- 
one know of a lightning arrestter that will permit light- 
ning from coming in on 200 volt motors? 

Is it profitable to have one or more men solely respon- 
sible for oiling all motors or should that be left to the 
overseer to have motors oiled and cleaned? 

STEAM Discusstion—To be led by H. H. Iler. 

Is it better to hold a reasonably warm will over the 
week-end, or wait to raise it back on Monday morning 
after steam has been shut off completely on Saturday? 

What is the best method of returning condensate from 
steam heating system and process machinery using steam, 
back to boilers? 

What method do you use for checking coal consump- 
tion? 
SHop-Practice—To be led by R. E. West. 

Is it good practice to turn cold rolled steel? 

Does the acetylene welder pay? 

Methods of village upkeep. 

os per cent of machinery is worn out from lack of 
oil? 
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EVERYBODY’S BUSINESS 


BY FLOYD M. PARSONS 


Safety for Savings 


UR bankers do not appear to have a clear under- 

standing of public relations. They have failed to 

realize the seriousness of a condition that has result- 
ed in 9 million people in the United States in ten years 
having $2 billion of their money tied up in deposits. Even 
in our last year of record-breaking prosperity nearly 700 
American banks failed. 

Never have business men been more displeased with 
the banks. Congress can go ahead with the job of recti- 
fying the deficiencies in our present banking system with- 
out meeting any strong opposition on the part of the 
public. 

The present bank panic is the worst in history. For 
quite some time the withdrawals have been running at 
the rate of about $40 million a week. It is estimated 
that more than a billion dollars in gold and currency have 
been hiden away in vaults and other secret places. 

If something should suddenly happen to revive public 
confidence and restore this huge amount of money to 
circulation, the banks would have more than ten billions 
of dollars of credit available for immediate use. 
In case of an artificial boom in trade and industry, neither 
the banks nor the Federal Reserve would have machin- 
ery available to stop a dangerous inflation. 

Dr. Virgil Jordan, noted economist of The Business 
Week, believes that there is really no help for the bank- 
ing situation except through action by Congress. He 
asserts that legislation should be enacted at the earliest 
moment to bring practically all of our banks under the 
control of the Federal Reserve. 

Today we have two distinct banking groups. The first 
is made up of the members of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and the second comprises non-members. This second 
group operates in a way to greatly handicap and reduce 
the efficiency of the larger institutions. 

Practically all of our banks do an interstate business 
and therefore are subject to government control. If these 
institutions, large and small, were made members of the 
Federal Reserve, it would then be comparatively easy 
for the government to guarantee all member banks and 
in this way safeguard deposits. 

Many bankers want to be free to engage in semi-specu- 
lative practices, and these men will bitterly contest all 
efforts to bring their institutions under strict government 
supervision. Such opposition, even without public sup- 
port, may delay’ banking reform. 

Instead of the constructive action that is needed im- 
mediately, we will probably have widespread Congression- 
al investigations of current banking methods, accom- 
panied by exposures that will further destroy public con- 
fidence. 

The hoarding of money has gone so far that the 
Federal Reserve is helpless to soften the dire effects of 
present barbaric methods in the one line of business that 
should be a national example of wise, honest, constructive 
and courageous action. But eventually there will be com- 
plete Federal control of our banking industry. No reform 
is more urgently necessary today than safety for savings. 

A Jos ror EVERYBODY 

The failure of the war against unemployment has 
brought many people to a state of virtual hopelessness. 
Defeat is acknowledged, and thousands are planning to 
abdicate to charity. 
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The editor of the Engineering News Record points 
out that our country’s construction needs exist in prodi- 
gious volume. The nation’s annual budget of public 
works construction approaches $3,500,000,000. He esti- 
mates that the doubling of this total for construction 
work for a year would provide a job for every seeker. 

More than 2 million miles of roads in the United States 
still want improvement from the dirt-road stage. Reason- 
able modernization of but half that mileage within a 
year would enlist the service of every unemployed worker. 
But such intensive use of a single source of employment 
is not necessary. Cities and towns can make available 
a vast amount of urgent work such as street windening 
and paving, improvement of public buildings, sewer and 
water modernization and the general bettering of me- 
dieval conditions. 

The larger part of such emergency work would come 
from the States and local communities. Federal construc- 
tion need form no more than a tenth of the public works 
budget. Tens of thousands of idle hands will be required 
to merely safeguard, reconstruct and render decently 
habitable the notoriously unfit institutional buildings 
throughout the land. 

The difficulties in doing away with unemployment are 
considerable, but we lack neither the money nor ability 
to organize practical relief quickly. Many believe that 
the way to finance such a construction program is through 
the ability of the Federal government to market bonds. 
Far greater loans were sold to the public during the war. 

This is the safest and quickest way to tap the huge 
accumulation of idle investment funds. Of course, there 
is the immediate objection that any such program would 
mean higher taxes. But higer taxes for a time would 
not be a serious difficulty if incomes were increased in 
equal or greater proportions. It is no burden to people 
to pay more if the get more. 

THE ULTIMATE PROBLEM 

Instead of science receiving condemnation as the 
author of most of the ills that surround us, it should be 
regarded as a vitally important instrumentality that has 
been used badly. Gunpowder may be used to quarry 
stone for needed buildings, but it also may be employed 
to rain missiles of death upon a helpless population. 

Dr. John Dewey, professor of philosophy at Columbia 
University. He points out the unfairness of blaming 
science when selfish individuals use some of our amazing 
mechanical devices to gain power over others instead 
of to create happiness and satisfy enduring human needs. 

Dr. Dewey declares that science is the most powerful 
agency for good or evil that mankind has ever known, and 
that our only ultimate problem is the use which we will 
make of it. It is a force that cannot stand still, and yet 
cannot go on as it has been going. 

The current depression has clearly disclosed that 
science must face a new responsibility. It must save us 
from being overwhelmed by the accidental and unplanned 
operation of our thousands of automatons. It must show 


us the way to use our tools and techinques in a more“ 


impersonal manner. It must modernize government and 
politics and give us control of developments in every 
sphere of social life, international as well as domestic. 
In brief, it must enable us to achieve direction of physi- 
cal forces for social ends. 
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Dr. Dewey warns that we must quickly work out a 
method for thinking scientifically and effectively about 
our social needs, problems, means and consequences, even 
though to do so we may have to scrap outworn catch- 
phrases and slogans and eliminate the sinister exhibitions 
of egoism which stand in the way. 

The ultimate issue of all this is not between individual- 
ism and socialism, nor capitalism and communism, but be- 
tween the confused inaction that results from undisci- 
plined thinking, and the really constructive action that 
comes from scientific planning. 


It is to science we must look for better methods in 
government and banking as well as better machines in 
industry. Science gave us our mechanical age. Now it 
must show us how to live in safety and comfort under this 
system. It must show us how to eliminate the evils of 
destructive speculation and how to create a permanent 
stability in the economic world. 


Trade Associations and Business 
Stabilization 
(Continued from Page 13) 


merce is intended to serve these purposes only when in- 
dividual and trade resources are inadequate. To illustrate 
their scope, I will take the liberty of mentioning to you 
very briefly some of the work that the Department is 
doing in co-operation with individual industries along this 
line. 

Some industries are filing with the Department 
periodic reports of sales and stocks on hand, prices, and 
similar data, in order that the alternate gluts and famines 
heretofore characterizing most American distribution 
might be brought within reasonably close control. It is 
obviously easier to plan your next season’s production 
when you are relying entirely upon guesswork and hear- 
say. Other industries have used the Department to 
round out a complete picture of the distribution of par- 
ticular items of merchandise in the various portions of 
their market and have thereby been enabled to concen- 
trate their sales effort and advertising appropriation 
where the potential returns are largest. Some trades have 
filed with the Department complete statements of their 
operating costs, thus providing a standard of comparison 
against which to check their individual performances. No 
sales manager need be warned twice that if his selling 
costs, his delivery costs, his clerical overhead, or his 
executive expenses are considerably out of line with 
similarly placed firms in his trade, there is work to be 
done. It is also possible through the use of this same 
agency to go even further in this direction and to break 
down overhead itself into the parts to which individual 
items or services have given rise; once this is known, it 
is not difficult to compare these isolated costs with the 
gross profit earned in that instance, and thereby to learn 
where money is really being made and where it is lost. 

In my opinion, a new type of trade organization is on 
the horizon. Basically that new association fundament- 
ally is an economic planning unit for its industry and 
trade. Before we decide on the exact form of this 
organization, or accept completely the idea that the trade 
association is essential to future group action in industry, 
we need to analyze the association movement itself, 
appraise it for its strength and weaknesses, and set forth 
the objectives of this newer type of organization. 

During the next few months we anticipate in the 
Department of Commerce establishing helpful aids to 
group organiations seeking to perfect themselves in eco- 
nomic planning. I anticipate in these coming months 
the opportunity not only to work wn the specific problems 
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of production and distribution which I have touched upon 
in this address, but to evolve with you the new objectives 
of the trade association movement, and to perfect with 
you the type of organization which I believe must come 
if we are successful to find in the trade association the 
machinery for the stabilization and the stimulation of 
business. 

I would set up as practical objectives for the work be- 
tween the American Trade Association Executives and 
the Department of Commerce: 

First, the setting up of the objectivés of economic plan- 
ning; 

Second, the alignment of present activities so that 
they fit into such a program of economic planning, and 
so that their larger purpose is not lost because their inter- 
relation is not understood: 

Third, the projection of the individual trade associa- 
tion or group organization unit as a part of a program 
of education to the members of our combined business 
organizations in the forwarding of the scientific approach 
to the problems of production and distribution; and 

Fourth, the setting up of such elements of fact-finding 
and statistical control as will enable business men intelli- 
gently to administer the policies of the groups and of 
their individual companies. 


Why You Should Have An Annual Health 
Examination 


The annual health examination may help one to live 
longer and better, say the members of the public rela- 
tions committee of the Medical Society of Pennsylvania, 
in recommending the annual physical examination for 
every one. Though you are not sick, you may not be 
enjoying the fullness of health and vigor. Important 
reasons for the regular examination as stated by the com- 
mittee follow: 

Some diseases in their early stages give no warning of 
their existence. A disease discovered early is more likely 
to be cured quickly. 

A health examination is precisely what the name indi- 
cates—an examination of your health, a thorough going 
over of the body by a doctor who neglects no system or 
organ, and advises whatever tests are necessary to deter- 
mine how healthy you are. 

It affords a convenient opportunity for discussing in 
an intimate way with an interested physician a very im- 
portant subject—one’s health—in order to determine how 
that health can be preserved. 

The examination reveals whether you are healthy or 
not. It does for the body what the manufacturer does 
for his machines. No manufacturer would think of let- 
ting his machines run without watching them constantly. 
Is your health less valuable to you than a machine? 

While public health agencies insuure the purity of 
water, the cleanliness and quality of milk and the control 
of communicable diseases, you alone are responsible for 
your own health, and public health is the sum of personal 
health. 

Many serious chronic diseases develop slowly, at first 
without noticeable symptoms. They can usually be de- 
tected by a careful medical examination at a time when 
relief can be obtained. 

The reports on the annual examinations will result in 
a complete record which will not only be of itnerest but 
will be of great value in preventing illness and in pro- 
longing life. 

Particularly will the annual examination assist in the 
early detection of the diseases of middle age.—H ygeia. 
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When Opportunity Knocks 


It is said that genuine opportunity seldom 
knocks but once at the door of any man and that 
if the knocking is not heeded it passes on, never 
to return. 

Opportunity now knocks at the door of cotton 
mills but can not be heard by many because of 
the noise made by the chattering of the knees of 
mill managers. 

The man who bought cotton with assurance 
at 40 cents or who bought it at 20 cents with 
the feeling that he would not get hurt if it did 
not decline more than 2 or 3 cents, now hesitates 
to buy at 5 to 5% cents when he knows that 
there is little probability of a decline of another 
cent. 

Those who are waiting for the exact bottom 
should heed well a Wall Street saying, which is 
as follows: 

The bulls make some money and the bears make some, 
but the hogs never make any. 

In an effort to get the last fraction of a cent 
the hogs among the cotton buyers usually let 
opportunity knock at their door and pass on. 

An unexpected cotton acreage plus an abnor- 
mal growing season has placed upon the cotton 
world the burden of a large surplus of cotton, 
but it, probably, will not weigh as heavily as 
expected. 

It is certain that we will not plant as much 
cotton next spring and more than a normal yield 
per acre is not to be expected with the certainty 
of a reduced use of fertilizer. 

From every section of the South comes reports 
of cotton being carried back to the farms, after 
ginning, and being stored under barns and sheds 
as was the case twenty-five and thirty years ago. 
Much of that cotton will be held for several 
years or until a price of 10 cents or more is 
realized. 
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There is more money in the United States than 
ever before and much of it is seeking an invest- 
ment with reasonable safety and at the same 
time a chance for profits. 

Sooner or later those who have money to in- 
vest will realize the exceptional opportunity 
afforded by cotton at 5 cents, a price which is 
far below the cost of production. 

At several of the largest and most successful 
cotton mills in the South, the noise of the ham- 
mer and saw can be heard as cotton warehouses 
are being built or enlarged. 

When the readjustment comes as it will come, 
those warehouses will be filled with 5 to 5% cent 
cotton, whereas the warehouses of the “foolish 
virgins” who sought 4 cent cotton and at 4 cents 
would wait for a 3 cent price, will be empty. 

In the days and even years to follow those 
who fail to secure a supply of low price cotton 
will have to compete against mills who bought 
when prices were low and who base their goods 
prices to some extent upon their cotton cost. 

The largest business in actual cotton the 
South ever witnessed so early in the season was 
transacted last week. Sales in ten representa- 
tive Southern centers total 428,000 _ bales, 
against 354,000 and 403,000 at the correspond- 
ing time last year and the year before. This 
increase over the recent averages is the greatest 
seen in years at this date. 

The most significant feature of this unprece- 
dented performance lies in the fact that, as far 
as can be learned, the bulk of this huge turnover 
was taken, directly or indirectly, by domestic 
and foreign spinners. Both groups placed orders 
on a larger scale than at any previous time this 
season against both nearby and long-term needs. 

When the decline is over and cotton again 
advances it will be found that many mills, prob- 
ably the same mills which secured large supplies 
upon other declines, will have enough cotton to 
last them from one to five years. 

There is small chance of any great loss from 
buying cotton at 5 to 5% cents and some for- 
tunes are going to be based upon substantial pur- 
chases made at these levels. 

No commodity will stay very long at a price 
which is below its cost of production. 


Banquet At Selwyn Hotel 


Through an error we stated last week that the 
banquet of the Southern Textile Association at 
7 P. M., October 9th would be held at the Char- 
lotte Hotel. 

Both the banquet and the meeting of the 
Southern Textile Association will be held at the 
Selwyn Hotel which is located upon the corner 
of Trade and Church streets, Charlotte, N.C. 
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Hurrah For Football 


An item upon the sport page of a newspaper 
reads: 

The University of Southern California used fifty-four 
miles of adhesive tape for its football team last season. 

After the licking which St. Mary’s recently 
gave them, the consumption of tape was prob- 
ably increased. 

If all teams use as much tape as the University 
of Southern California the New Uses Depart- 
ment of the Cotton-Textile Institute could 
afford to hire a man to organize football teams. 

Anyhow it looks like the football industry is 
a real consumer of cotton tape and the cotton 
manufacturing industry can say, “Hurrah for 
football!” 


Possibility of Another Price for Cotton 


In their weekly letter Munds & Winslow make 
the following very interesting observation: 


It seems to us, however, that the situation would be 
materially helped if the cotton trade could have absolute 
assurance on certain questions. First, that there is no 
possibility of the enactment of legislation putting into 
effect the Equalization Fee or the Debenture Plan. Secre- 
tary Hyde’s statement on this point on Wednesday 
appears almost conclusive. Second, that the holdings of 
the Stabilization Corporation from last season will be 
definitely removed from competition with this season’s 
receipts. Then if developments indicate the coming of 
inflation by widespread abandonment of the gold standard 
or an arrangement for more efficient use of gold supplies 
of France and the United States, we might have another 
price picture in cotton. 


Much Doing At Charlotte This Week-end 


Those who attend the semi-annual meeting of 
the Southern Textile Association at Charlotte 
on Friday night and Saturday morning of this 
week will be in the midst of many activities. 

On Friday afternoon Henry L. Stevens, Jr., 
the recently elected National Commander of the 
American Legion will be welcomed at Charlotte 
with a big military parade at 5 P. M., and will 
make an address. 

From Thursday afternoon until Sunday eve- 
ning the All-Southern Aircraft Pageant will be 
held at the Charlotte Airport and will afford an 
opportunity for seeing many famous aviators, in- 
cluding several who made overseas flights. 

Among those to participate are Frank Hawks, 
pre-eminent as a speedster and holder of innum- 
erable speed records; Wiley Post and Harold 
Gatty, who this summer in their famous Winnie 
Mae set a round-the-world record; Ruth Nichols, 
Al Williams, Jimmy Doolittle, Frances Harrell 
Marselis; Art Davis, Eddie Stinson and many 
others. 
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On Saturday afternoon there 
ball game between Clemson College aa Ne. 
State College. 


As the banquet of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation is to be held Friday night and the meeting 
Saturday morning it will be possible for those 
who reach Charlotte by 5 P. M. Friday to see 
National Commander Henry Stevens, to get a 
glimpse of some of the famous flyers, to attend 
the banquet and meeting of the Southern Textile 
Association, go to the football game and get 
back home Saturday night. 

Never before have so many events been placed 
with a Southern Textile Association meeting. 


Panicky Seller 


Selling cotton goods far ahead at the present 
time is just the reverse of buying cotton and yet 
last week witnessed a panic of selling which 
carried print cloths and similar fabrics to exceed- 
ingly low levels, even when based upon 5-cent 
cotton. 

Cotton cannot go much below 5 cents and by 
the same token cotton goods can not sell much 
lower than at present. 

In spite of that fact the managers of some 
cotton mills were seized with a panic last week 
and threw goods overboard with reckless aban- 
don. 

If the stockholders of some cotton mills ever 
realize how some mill managers, their employees, 
have betrayed their interests, there will be some 
new names in our textile directory. 

Farmers have been hauling cotton home and 
storing it while mill managers were forcing sales 
of goods which would not be justified if cotton 
was 3 cents per pound. 

We honestly believe that it would be better 
if some farmers which had never been in a mill 
were placed in charge of them. 


Was Bishop Cannon Insulted? 


Bishop Jas. Cannon claims that he was in- 
sulted by Bishop Mouzon when he attended the 
recent Methodist Conference at Baltimore. 

It seems that Bishop Mouzon did not stop the 
Conference and order everybody to arise and 
cheer when Bishop Cannon entered. 

Bishop Mouzon went on about his business 
when Bishop Cannon appeared and thereby 
gave insult. 

When a man who received a large campaign 
fund but refuses to state what he did with it, 
who patronized a bucket shop, and has not been 
cleared of other serious allegations entered a 
church conference he was lucky not to have been 
thrown out. 
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HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, INC. 


Successors to 


Cotton Goods Depts. Fred’k Vietor & Achelis 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
In Charge of T. Holt Haywood 
Reynolds Bldg. Phone 2-3302 
Selling Agents for 


COTTON, RAYON AND HOSIERY MILLS 
New York Offices: 65-69 Leonard St. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


PRACTICAL 


MILL CONSULTANTS 


The Textile Development Co. 
Sidney S. Paine, President 


1001 Jefferson 


5 A 80 Federal St., Standard Bidg., 
Yevelopare Boston, Mass. Greensboro, N. C. 


CLEVELAND 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 


Plans—Specifications—Reports— 
Appraisals—for Industrial Plants 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


SPARTANBURG 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 4255 


Greensboro Loom Reed Co. 
Finest Quality Reeds 


Greensboro, N. C. 


Phone 5071 


a very short time. 


ruAt. 
METALLIC CARD CLOTHING 
Patented in all important Countries—— 
For 
WORSTED, COTTON AND WOOLEN CARDS 


Write for particulars of our new metallic card clothing doing 
away with grinding and stripping, giving a greater output, a 
stronger thread, and more regularity, etc. It pays for itself in 


Platt’s Metallic Card Clothing Co. 
P. O. Box 407, Lexington, N. C. 


1516 E. Fourth Street 


of Construction for: 
Town and Industrial Plan- 


ning. 

Subdivision and Residential 
Developments 

Golf Courses and Country 
Club Grounds 

School and College Grounds 


Fellow American Society Landscape Architects 


E. S. DRAPER 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Consultations, Reports, Designs in the Form of Sk 
or Complete Plans and Specifications, Including eperdiaien 


Parks and Civic Centers 
Cemeteries 

Recreational Areas 
Institutional Developments 
Country Estates 

Town Properties 


Largest Landscape Organization in the Seuth 


1 MILL NEws ITEMS 


ASHEVILLE, N. C.—The United States Government’s 
suit against the Newton Cotton Mills, Inc., for $114,000, 
alleged to be due as income taxes, has been compromised 
for $50,000. 

Co_uMBIA, S. C.—A new 200-spindle automatic spooler 
and a high speed warper will be installed in the Richland 
plant of the Hampton division of the Pacific Mills, of 
this city. This new equipment was purchased from the 
Barber-Colman Company, of Rockford. 


Hickory, N. C.—Fire originating from an over-heated 
motor in the stock room of the Hickory Hosiery Mill did 
considerable damage here. The amount of loss was not 
estimated as the manager, E. W. Walton, was out of 


the city. No one was in the mill when the fire was dis-~ 


covered. The damage was confined to the stock. 

Hickory, N. C.—Addition of a finishing plant to the 
Setz-Right Hosiery Mill here will be completed within 
the next ten days, according to P. A. Setzer, head of the 
concern. The finishing plant will increase the number 
of employees of the mill, bringing the total to 125 people. 

The Setz-Right Mill was started in 1926 with a capa- 
city of 250 dozen pairs of men’s hose per day. The 
capacity of the mill has been increased to approximately 
1500 pairs of hose per day. The actual monthly output 
is considerably more than 20,000 pairs. 


Crepartown, Ga.—After having been idle for several 
months, the old Cedartown Cotton & Export Company 
Mills resumed operation, giving employment to 250 em- 
ployees. Several weeks ago, a reorganization of the 
company was perfected with a board of directors being 
plcaed in charge of operation, with Charles Brumby as 
general manager. 

At this time, it is stated, approximately 60 per cent 
of the machinery of the plant is in operation. 

STATESVILLE, N. C.—The plant of the Duchess Fabrics 
Corporation, at Woodlawn, successor to the Gagner Man- 
ufacturing Company, which started operating about 
August 15, is now running 50 per cent day and night 
with about 70 employees. One-half of the looms in the 
plant are now running day and night, and within six 
weeks it is expected that most of the looms will be 
placed in full-time operations, according to W. L. Hadley, 
local manager. 


Hicu Pornt, N. C. — Directors of the Adams-Millis 
Corporation, in regular quarterly meeting, declared a 
dividend of 50 cents a share on 156,000 shares of out- 
standing common stock and $1.75 a share on 17,500 
shares of first preferred stock, it was announced at the 
close of the session attended by J. H. Adams, president, 
J. E. Millis and R. O. Lindsay. 

Mr. Millis said that no other business was transacted 
at this meeting. 

The Adams-Millis Corporation, operating one of the 
large textile enterprises in North Carolina, is in the 
midst of expanding its plant capacity in High Point, 
remodeling one of the old building and building a new 
one, which will be in full use within a short while. The 
dividend declared is payable November | to stockholders 
of record of October 19. 
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MILL NEws ITEMS 


Enka, N. C.—The meeting of the board of directors 
of the American Enka Corporation plant which was to 
have been held in Asheville, N. C., Saturday, has been 
cancelled and will be held in New York City in October, 
A. J. L. Moritz, vice-president in charge of operations 
at the Enka plant here, announced. 

Inability of several directors of the plant to come to 
Asheville, Saturday was the reason for calling off the 
meeting. The exact date of the meeting in October has 
not been set. A meeting of the directors may be held 
in Asheville within the next few months. 


State College Textile School Plans Novel 
Demonstration 


Raleigh, N. C.—A feature of the annual North Caro- 
lina State Fair will be the exhibit of the North Carolina 
State College Textile School which for the last several 
years has had exhibits at the annual fair. 

Two large knitting machines and a jacquard loom will 
be used in giving demonstrations of weaving, knitting 
and yarn manufacture and processes of dyeing and de- 
signing will be demonstrated by students of the school, 
who will be at the exhibit at all hours the fair is open, 
announced Dean Nelson. 

Likenesses of the governors of North Carolina, Georgia, 
Virginia, Maryland and South Carolina will be run off 
the jacquard loom consecutively. These will be given to 
the public. The knitting machines and a looper will be 
used to demonstrate how men’s fancy socks are knitted. 


Hanes Hose Men At Winston-Salem 


Winston-Salem, N. C.—Officials and salesmen of the 
Hanes Associated Mills, New York City, recently organiz- 
ed sales firm for the Hanes Hosiery Mills, Winston-Salem, 
and Wilkes Hosiery Mills, North Wilkesboro, are holding 
a sales conference in Winston-Salem. James G. Hanes, 
president of the mill here, is chairman of the newly form- 
ed firm, and Arthur T. Haefela, former secretary and 
sales manager of Charles Chipman’s Sons Company, is 
sales manager. Other members of the sales staff are 
H. D. Webster, A. E. Ritcher, E. B. Ferdinand and 
George A. Carlson. 


Bankers’ Trust Co. Sues Arcadia Mills 


Greenville, S. C-—A demand for judgment of $220,000 
against the Arcadia Mills, of Spartanburg, has been filed 
by the Bankers’ Trust Company of New York, in U. S. 
District Court here, and a counter damage suit of $2,000.- 
000 has been brought by the Arcadia Mills against the 
trust company. 

The trust company is asking judgment upon four 
notes for $50,000 and one for $20,000, which it claims 
were executed by the Arcadia Mills, with interest at 7 
per cent, since the notes became payable in June, of this 
year. 

The counter suit was brought upon the claim that the 
Bankers’ Trust Company agreed in 1929 to extend a 
line of credit of $400,000, that in June of this year it 
made a condition renewing notes that a mortgage be 
placed upon the plant and machinery. The mill claims 
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Textile Products for 
SIZING 
SCFTENING 
FINISHING 


WEIGHTING W. C. Gibson 


Griffin, Ga. 


THE ARABOL MBG. Co. 


Executive Offices: 110 East 42nd St., New York 


QUALITY in all our products GUARANTEED 
Southern Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, N. C. 


BOIL-OFF OILS 
SOLUBLE OILS 
DYBOL 


W. L. Cobb 
Greenville, S. C. 


RAYON SIZE 


that it complied with the conditions and that the trust 
company broke its agreement, thereby severing an im- 
portant selling house connection of the mill and trying 
to force on the market the property in question at a 
physical plant value which caused damage estimated at 
$2,000,000, for which — is asked. 


Spartanburg Mill Taxes $13, 266,675 


Spartanburg, S$. C.—The thirty-three textile plants of 
Spartanburg County are assessed a total of $13,266,675 
for taxes for 1931, according to figures filed with the 
County Auditor by the South Carolina Tax Commission. 
Three mills are placed in the million-dollar class by the 
State assessors. The largest is the unit of the Pacific 
Mills at Lyman, assessed at $1,350,000, followed by 
Tucapau at $1,050,000 and Clifton at $1,000,000. 

Total valuation of the thirty Greenville County mills 
was fixed by the State Tax Commission at $11,763,190. 

Assessments, including real estate and physical proper- 
ty of the thirty-three Spartanburg County textile plants 
is as follows: Apalache Hosiery Mill, $9,000; Arcadia 
Mills Nos. 1 and 2, $640,000; Arkwright Mills, $225,- 
000; Beaumont Manufacturing Co., $600,000; Blue 
Ridge Mills, $10,000; Chesnee Mills, $375,000: Clifton 
Manufacturing Co., $1,000,000; D. E. Converse Manu- 
facturing Co., $400,000; Cowpens Mill, $140,000; 
Crescent Manufacturing Co., $40,000; Drayton Mills, 
$531,300. 

Enoree Converting Co., $1,000; Fairforest Finishing 
Co., $350,000; Franklin Process Spinning Co., $100,000; 


Fairmont Manufacturing Co., $115,000; Inman Mills, 


$547,000; Jackson Mills, $263,000; Mary Louise Mill, 
$470,000; Pacific Mills (Lyman), $1,350,000; Pacolet 
Manufacturing Co., $928,300; Pelham Mills, $28,415. 

Riverside Mills, $376,500: Saxon Mills, $529,800; 
Shamrock Damask Mill, $21,750: Powell Knitting Co., 
$152,000; Spartan Mills, $820,000; Tucapau Mills, $1,- 
050,000; Valley Falls Mills, $230,000; Victor-Monaghan 
Mills (Greer), $715,000; Whitney Manufacturing Co.., 
$370.000: Woodruff Cotton Mills, $485,220: Wadsworth 
Mill, $16,380; Yarns Corporation of America, $50,000; 
total assessments, $13,266,765. 


Acetate Yarns Not Affected By Withdrawal 
Of Price Guarantee 


The withdrawal of the 90-day price guarantee on rayon 
yarns does not apply or affect the cellulose acetate yarns 
produced by the companies which have already made 
statements in respect to the viscose yarns. 

DuPont Rayon Company’s withdrawal of the guarantee 
refers only to the viscose process yarns, it was stated by 
M. du Pont Lee, vice-president of the company. When 
announcing its new prices on acetate yarns early last 
month, Du Pont announced a 90-day guarantee for yarns 
shipped to weaving mills and 45 days for that sent to 
knitters. This guarantee on acetate yarn holds. 

The statement published of the Viscose Company re- 
fers only to the company’s viscose process yarns, it was 
said by George O. Hamlin, general sales manager. He 
said that the price guarantee on the acetate yarns con- 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


special point hardened lickerin wire. 


Graham and Paimer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
44.A Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 
215 Central Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
‘Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your 
Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest factory. We use our own 


Textile Supply Co., Texas Representative, Dallas, Texas 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 
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tinued as being 90 days for weaving yarns and 45 days 
for knitting yarns. 

Celanese Corporation of America followed its usual 
policy of saying nothing in regard to its status on price 
guarantees, but it is not believed that the company has 
changed its policy on the guarantee. The trade did not 
expect that either Tubize Chatillon Corporation or 
Tennessee Eastman Corporation would depart from their 
present policies either. 


Eastern Carolina Division of S. T. A. 
Reviews Previous Discussions 
(Continued from Page 11) 


lower that rail, but we did not go into it far enough to 
know whether we really liked it, or not. We did not like 
it. 

Chairman: You know making yarn for the trade, 
instead of for the weave room, where the weaver is right 
close by and you can catch defects, is a different proposi- 
tion. With us yarn men, our yarn goes so far away 
that we may have remedied the trouble before we get a 
complaint about a defect. The trade is getting so now 
that it demands long, knotless thread. The longest with- 
out a knot that it is possible to get is what they are 
working on. If you have a mill equipped with a certain 
class of machinery and haven’t the money to buy new 
machinery, you have to make some arrangement to do 
the best you can with the old. That is why I am asking 
this question. I hope you will remember it until the 
next meeting, and if you make any experiments along 
that line bring the results to the next meeting. 

Mr. Tatum: Have you tried any frames that way? 

Chairman: No, I have not. 

Mr. Tatum: Well, you try one. 

New Cotton vs. Otp Cotton 

Mr. Lanier: I want to ask a question of the spinners 
and superintendents. If you buy one hundred bales of 
cotton the first of November and spin fifty bales of that 
cotton into yarn and hold the rest of that cotton until 
the next June and then spin it into the same count of 
yarn, which would be the best yarn, that spun in Novem- 
ber, or that spun out of the same lot of cotton the next 
June? I have a reason for asking this question. One 
of our customers asked it of us a few days ago, and I 
must confess I do not know. I have an opinion, but as 
to whether that opinion is right or not I do not know 
yet. 

Chairman: Can anybody answer that question? 

Secretary Taylor: If you will write to us in Charlotte 
we will try to get you that information. I think there is 
an Arkwright test going on on that now. 

Mr. Lanier: I went through the file of proceedings 
but did not find anything on it. 

Secretary Taylor:. I think the test is going on right 
now. The man is using oil in it, but that would not make 
any difference. 

Mr. Lanier: No, not if he used it both in the new 
cotton and in the six-months-old cotton. 

Chairman: Our time is up now. I think Mr. Vick 
has some announcements. 

Mr. Vick: As you doubtless know, our next meeting 
will be held in Raleigh, in the spring, in connection with 
the style show at State College. The date has not been 
arranged yet, but you will be informed of it through the 
papers. 

I am glad to see many present who are not members 
of the Association, but I want to take this opportunity 
to urge them to join. We need their support, for the 
more members we get the better work we can do. 
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AWKTIVIN- 


US. PAT. OFF 


Here is why AK TIVIN-starch 


size saves you money! 


1. Starch is broken down just to “Solu- 
ble starch", resulting in a pronounced 
saving of starch particles. 


2. Thorough penetration and even cover- 
ing increases the tensile strength, 
thereby reducing breakage of threads. 
Permits speedier loom performance. 


3. AK TIVIN-starch size does not separate 
or decompose overnight. Re-heating 
brings back fluidity. 


4. Germ-killing action of AKTIVIN-S pre- 
vents mouldiness. 


\ AKTIVIN-S is proving a profitable, money-saving 
investment in every mill that has adopted it. Com- 
plete details of the advantages of the uses of this 
effective p: oduct, AKTIVIN-S, sent upon request. 
Also generous test sample. 


THE AKTIVIN CORPORATION | 
New York City 


50 Union Square 


Exclusive Southern Sales Agents 


AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC. 
1005 West Trade St., Charlotte, N. C. 


In Philadelphia Your Choice Should Be 


THE HOTEL MAJEMIC 


“A. BROAD ST. AND GIRARD AVE 
PHILADELPHIA 


A 
Y 


Single, with running water 


$3.00 single, with private bath la 
$5.00 double, with private bath a, 


5s minutes from City Hall, 
Penna. Terminal and down- 
town business section by 
subway with direct en- 
trance to hotel 


Garage Connected with 
H 


otel. 
WIRE AT OUR EXPENSE 
for RESERVATIONS! 


INO C GOSSLER j 
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MERROW 


Trade Mark 
Res. U. Pat. OF. 


High speed trimming and 
overseaming, overedging, 
plain crochet and shell 
stitch machines for use on 
knitted and woven goods 
of all kinds. 

Let us demonstrate on your fabrics work of styles 60 ABB 


and 60 D3B machines for flat butted seaming ends of piece 
goods to facilitate subsequent processing. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


8 LAUREL ST., HARTFORD, CONN. 


Sizol speaks for itself. It has been on the market 
for 26 years, and every’ old weaver knows of its 
efficiency—the young do likewise. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Dallas, Texas Browns, Ala. Greenville, 8. C. 
i. @. Moore G. H. Jones W. T. Smith 


GARLAND 
LOOM PICKERS and 
LOOM HARNESSES 
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DARY TRAVELERS 


If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can 
depend on it that the high quality is 
guaranteed—that the weight and cir- 
cle is always correct, and that all are 
uniformly tempered which insures 
even running, spinning or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES Sou. Agents CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
P.O. Box 843 P.O. Box 720 
Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


Praises or ASSOCIATION 


Chairman: There are a few things I want to say. 
First, I wish to thank Mr. Mullen and his assistants for 
the work they have done to make this meeting successful. 
It has been an inspiration to me to come here today, and 
I feel that I have gotten something worth while out of it. 
As Mr. Vick just said, it takes something to run the As- 
sociation; they have to have money. It is hard to get 
today; of course, we know that. But let’s all rally to the 
support of the Southern Textile Association. Our meet- 
ings in Eastern Carolina have been fine: there has been 
a lot of enthusiasm. I believe I can safely say that al- 
most one hundred per cent of the men that have attended 
these meetings have gotten something worth while out 
of them. I have, I know. For a number of years I did 
not have anything to do with the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation, although I was one of the members of the Asso- 
ciation when it was first formed. In after years I got 
careless and quit attending meetings. But since coming 
back into it again, I feel I missed a great deal I would 
have gotten if I had continued my service and had con- 
tinued putting something into it. If we do not put 
something into the Association, we can not hope to get 
much out of it. I hope we shall all remember that and 
keep on working for the Association, if for nothing else, 
for the benefits we derive from these meetings. I expect 
you will all agree with me that it looks mighty dark in 
the textile business today. But we have seen these times 
before, and the industry will be on its feet again and we 
shall see better times. What we need is that every one 
of us do everything he can to tide over in this time and 
do everything possible to bring our cotton mills back 
again to a profitable basis. 

Mr. Mullen: Dinner will be served at the golf club, 
and everybody is invited. As there is no afternoon ses- 
sion, some of you might like to play golf, and if so we 
shall be glad to have you. All the mills here have joined 
in providing the entertainment for you, and we appre- 
ciate Mr. Cates’ expression of thanks. 

A barbecue dinner, with the mills of Roanoke Rapids 
as host, was served at the Chockyotte Golf Club, follow- 
ing adjournment of the meeting. 


Registration of Eastern Carolina Division, 
Southern Textile Association 


Bolton, J. B., Overseer Spinning, No. Mill, Rosemary. 
Brown, J. O., Overseer Carding, Roanoke Mills No. 2, 
Roanoke Rapids. 


Brown, J. W., Overseer Spinning, Roanoke Mills Co. No. 
2, Roanoke Rapids. 


Byrd, W. T., Carder, No. 1 Erwin Mills, West Durham. 

Camp, H. D., Supt., Roanoke Mills Co., Roanoke Rapids. 

Cassada, J]. D., Asst. Supt., Roanoke Mill No. 2, Roanoke 
Rapids. 

Cates, J. W., Supt., Edenton Cotton Mills, Edenton. 

Clark, David, Editor, Southern Textile Bulletin, Char- 
lotte. 

Cole, J. E., Carder, Pilot Mills Co., Raleigh. 

Cooper, J. T., Foreman, Sterling Cotton Mills, Franklin- 
ton. 

Cozart, C. S., Overseer Twisting and Warping, Edenton 
Cotton Mills, Edenton. 

Creech, J. O., Overseer Spinning, Selma Cotton Mills, 
Selma. 

Crouch, L. B., Overseer Spinning, Rosemary Mfg. Co., 
No. 1, Roanoke Rapids. 

Dabbs. W. H.. Southern Textile Bulletin, Charlotte. 

Dabbs, Mrs. W. H., Southern Textile Bulletin, Charlotte. 
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Durham, Frank, Foreman Spinning, J. M. Odell Mfg. 
Co., Bynum. 


Farmer, J. C., Overseer Carding, Roanoke Mill No. 1, 
Roanoke Rapids. 

Frye, J. R., Overseer Finishing Dept., Sterling Cotton 
Mills, Franklinton. 

Garner, C. L., Spinner, Patterson Mill Co., Roanoke 
Rapids. 

Garner, J. T., Overseer, No. 3, Spinning, Rosemary Mfg. 
Co., Rosemary. 

Gilliam, Geo., Supt., Sterling Cotton Mills, Franklinton. 

Gurley, G. M., Carder, No. 3, Rosemary Mfg. Co., Roa- 
noke Rapids. 

Honeycutt, W. J., Victory Mfg. Co., Fayetteville. 

Honeycutt, W. T., Overseer Carding, Sterling Cotton 
Mills, Franklinton. 

James, J. L., Overseer Spinning, Erwin Mill No. 4 
Durham. 


Jones, J. R., Spinner, Erwin Cotton Mill No. 1, West 
Durham. 

Lanier, D. F., Supt., Oxford Cotton Mills, Oxford. 

McAlister, A. B., Overseer Carding, Patterson Mill, Roa- 

noke Rapids. 

Matthews, H. E., Salesman, Matthews-Morse Sales Co., 
Charlotte. 

Maultsby, Ralph C., Southern Editor, Textile World, 
Greenville, S. C. 

Moore, G. E., Supt., J. M. Odell Mfg. Co., Bynum. 

Morgan, J. M., Overseer Spinning, No. 2 Mill, Erwin. 

Morris, C. O., Selma Cotton Mill, Selma. 

Nelson, Thomas, Dean of Textile School, N. C. State 
College, Raleigh. 

Oldham, A. L., Carder, Erwin Cotton Mills, No. 2, Erwin. 

Owens, W. C., Second Hand Spinning, Edenton Cotton 
Mills, Edenton. 

Ray, C. W., Asst. Carder, Erwin Cotton Mills, West 
Durham. 

Rogerson, H. S., Carder, Edenton Cotton Mills, Edenton. 

Rose, John D., Asst. Supt., Harriet Cotton Mills No. 2 
and No. 3, Henderson. 

Sharpe, Rev. D. M., Rosemary. 

Speight, C. H., Rosemary Mfg. Co., Rosemary. 

Tatum, C. S., Secy.-Mgr., Pilot Mills Co., Raleigh. 

Taylor, W. C., Salesman, N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co., 
Greensboro. 

Thomas, N. H., Salesman, Victor Ring Traveler Co.., 
Gastonia. 

Thompson, J. W., Carder, Oxford Cotton Mills, Oxford. 

Tucker, H. W., Overseer Spinning and Winding, Harriet 
Mill No. 2, Henderson. 

Vick, M. R., Carder No. 1 and No. 2, Rosemary Mfg. 
Co., Roanoke Rapids. 

Ward, E. S., Designer, Roanoke Mills No. 1, 
Rapids. 

Wilson, W. O., Finisher, Oxford Cotton Mill, Oxford. 

Wood, R. C., Overseer Spinning, Roanoke Mill No. 1. 
Roanoke Rapids. 


Roanoke 


COLORED AND NOVELTY YARNS 


4's to 20's single and ply in any twist; direct, developed. 
sulphur or indanthrene dyeings: solid colors. heather 
mixtures, black and white, also nubs, flakes, ratines. 


OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY 
Manufactured by 
Lavonia Manufacturing Co. 
Lavonia, Georgia 
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Increased business 
revises ROCKWEAVE sales set-up 


Dwurinc the past five years the 
business of the Rockweave Divi- 
sion of Callaway Mills has in- 
creased to the point where it 
merits the complete sales facili- 
ties and services of Callaway 
Mills organization. 

Hence the decision to sell all 
Rockweave laundrs textiles 
the Callaway Mills 


sales offices ... still maintain- 


through 


ing the same quality of ma- 
terial and the same high 
standards of workmanship that 
have always characterized 


Rockweave Products. 


CALLAWAY 
345 MADISON 


MILLS, 
AVE., 


We will gladly give you full 
information about our products, 
or the new sales facilities avail- 
able to you. All requests will re- 
ceive prompt attention. Below 
IS ac omplete list of Rockweave 
Products, made for your service 


and profit. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Ray T. JomNSON, representing Callaway Mills, Inc., 323 So. Franklin St., Chicago. 


M. R. Assort. representing Callaway Mills, Inc., 110 Summer St., 


Boston, Mass. 


PLAIN WEAVE NETS 
CoveER DUCK 
CANVAS APRONS Wet 


LAUNDRY TRUCKS TASLE TOPS 


LENO WEAVE NETS 
DovUBLED-FACED 


Cover CLOTH 
DoUBLE-FILLED PADDING 
LAUNDRY BASKETS 
NAPKINS 
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World Use of India Cotton 
6,076,000 Bales 


The world consumed approximate- 
ly 6,076,000 running 400-pound bales 
of Indian cotton during the past sea- 
son, against 6,564,000 the previous 
season and 5,518,000 two seasons 
previous, according to the New York 
Cotton Exchange Service. The con- 
sumption of 6,564,000 in the previous 
season, 1929-1930, was the largest on 
record, and the consumption of 6,- 
076,000 last season, 1930-1931, was 
the second largest. 

“The smallest consumption of In- 
dian cotton in the past decade,” says 
the Exchange Service, “was 7,740,000 
bales, that being the amount used in 
1927-1928, when cheap American 
cotton from the large 1926 crop was 
being heavily used in place of In- 
dian.” 


New Technical Department 

The National Oil Products Com- 
pany of Harrison, N. J., refiners of 
industrial oils, has organized a new 
technical department to work in 
collaboration with the sales depart- 
ment in the dissemination of helpful 
technical and scientific data received 
from the Nopco laboratories 


| 

| Textile Wet Finishing Machinery | 

Water Power Equipment | 

Rolls—Wood. Metal. Rubber 
RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY 

D MILL STREET ORANGE, MASS. 
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Statement of the Ownership, Manage- 
ment, Circulation, etc., Required by the 
Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, 
Of the Southern Textile Bulletin, publish- 
ed Weekly at Charlotte, N. C., for Octo- 

ber 1, 1931. 
State of North Carolina 
County of Mecklenburg 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, person- 
ally appeared Junius M. Smith, who, hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the business 
manager of the ae Textile Bulletin 
and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership. management, etc., 
of the afuoresaid publication for the date 
shown in the above capition, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
to wit: 

That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: 

Publisher, David Clark, Charlotte, N. 
C.; editor, David Clark, Charlotte, N. C.; 
business manager, Junius M. Smith, 
Charlotte, N 

That the ow ner is: 
lotte, N. C. 

That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: None. 

(Signed) Junius M. Smith, 
Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 

30th day of September, 1931 
(Signed) MARGARET R. 


David Clark, Char- 


ENNIS, 


Notary Public. 
(My commission expires April 9, 


1933.) 
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indicates that the advertisement does not 


appear in this issue. 


Where a — appears opposite a name it 

Page 

Abington Textile Machinery Works _- 
Akron Belting Co. _— 
Aktivin Corp. 23 
American Moistening Co. 4 
Arabol Mfg. Co 22 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. -- 
Ashworth Bros. 22 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 35 
Bahnson Co. 
Baily, Joshua L. & Co. 28 
Barber-Colman Co 29 
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— 
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Clark Pub lishing Co. 27 
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Corn Products Refining Co. - 
Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc. -—— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works — 
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Dary Ring Traveler Co. 24 
Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 28 
Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co. -- 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
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Draper Corporation l 
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Association -— 
Maton, Paul B. 26 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. — 
Economy Baler Co 22 


SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS | 
| FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 


SPINNING RINGS 
RINGS 


DIAMOND 
| “ANERS 


SPINNING RING CO. 


TRAVELLER CUPS 
GUIDE WIRE SETS 


WHITINS VILLE 


WHITIMSVILLE, MASS 


A former member of the 
Corps in the United States Patent 


Office. 


Offices. 
Charlotte. N. C. 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 


PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorney 
1408-T Johnston Bidg. 


1389 Press Building 
Washington, D. C. 
Also Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Examining 


Phone 7797 
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Emmons Loom Harness Co. _— 
Enka, American -- 
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Fidelity Machine Co. 
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General Electric Vapor Lamp 
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Hunter Reports Better Sales 


By Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co. 


We have felt the first of the fall buying this week and, 
in consequence, our sales have been the largest for any 
week since the end of June. Sales of both grey goods 
and colored goods ran about 10 per cent in excess of 
production. One of the features of the week has been 
the activity in broadcloths where stocks have been pretty 
well cleaned up and the market put in splendid shape. 
Sales in the fine and fancy goods department have run 
about 250 per cent of production, the largest week in 
this department in a year. 


In spite of what has been done this week, the real fall 
demand has scarcely been felt yet. Print cloths, narrow 
sheetings and drills have been dull, and the strength of 
the statistical position should have warranted better 
prices than those quoted today. Concessions that have 
been offered on print cloths during the last two weeks 
have discouraged rather than encouraged good buying, 
and recent merchandising in this division has been the 
occasion of unfavorable comment. 

Prices are painfully low. We hear a great deal said 
about the poor farmer who is being obliged to sell his 
cotton so cheap, and we sympathize with him, but the 
manufacturer who is selling his goods on an even lower 
basis than the farmer’s cotton does not receive any at- 
tention, and he does not get any assistance from anybody 
in holding his goods either as the farmer does his cotton. 


In spite of the unfavorable factors in the general sit- 
uation, we still feel confident that there is a considerable 
demand for goods ahead of us. Perhaps the volume is 
not going to be quite as large as we had expected; per- 
haps the prices are not going to be as good as we had 
expected; but there are going to be a lot of goods sold 


during the next six weeks because people have got to 
have them. 


Westinghouse Re-organizes Industrial 
Sales Department 


To effectively serve the electrical requirements of all 
industries the industrial sales department of the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Company has been 
re-organized under the direction of O. F. Stroman, in- 
dustrial sales manager. The re-organized department is 
composed of units grouped according to the main classi- 
fications of industry. 

Two assistant sales managers and 14 divisional man- 
agers have been appointed and the new organization also 
provides for the grouping of specialized engineers with 
every sales division. 

Bernard Lester and C. B. Stainback have been ap- 
pointed assistant sales managers. Mr. Lester, long an 
active participant in the application of electricity to in- 
dustry will have general charge of directing from head- 
quarters the development of business with industrial 
users of electrical equipment. Mr. Stainback will have 
charge of apparatus applying to these industrial group- 
ings. 

Under Mr. Lester there has been created five industry 
divisional classifications with the following in charge: 
G. E. Stoltz, manager, mining and metal working electri- 
fication division; G. D. Bowne, manager, general mill 
electrification division; J. W. Speer, manager, machinery 
electrification division; E. B. Bremer, manager of the 
appliance electrification division; and E. F. Mead, man- 
ager, general industrial resale division. 


A Third Edition of 


Just Published! 


PRACTICAL 
LOOM FIXING 


By Thomas Nelson 
Dean of Textile School, N. C. State College 


Completely Revised to Cover Most 
Modern Equipment, With Chapters 
Devoted to the 


WEAVING OF RAYON and 
RAYON LOOMS 


This book, written by a recognized authority, is 
accepted throughout the textile industry as the 
standard work on this important subject. Previous 
editions have been used for many years as text 
books in schools and colleges, and sales to mill men 
both here and abroad, have been most gratifying. 


PRICE: $1.25 


Clark Publishing Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


BULLETIN 
Classified Ads 


Bring Results at Low Cost 


Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


Established 1828 


43 and 45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Selling Agente for 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


Baltimore Atlanta Chicago Cincinnat! 
St. Louls Boston Philadelphia Los Angeles 
St. Paul Havana, Cuba Quebec, Canada 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin 8t., Boston 65 Worth &t., New York 


Philadeiphia Chicago Atlanta 


New Orteans San Franciece 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


DOM BSTIO EXPORT 


MERCHANDISING 


JOSHUA BAILY & Go. 
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COTTON GOODS 


New York.—The cotton market during the past week 
has been marked by instability influence by a constantly 
declining cotton market and a Wall Street complex. 

The instability of print cloth prices is pretty generally 
regarded as a serious matter. Merchants know that the 
price movement on this grade of cloth should not exert 
the influence upon buyers of other merchandise that it 
does, but they say they must face the fact that it has 
influence and they are discussing how best to improve 
the situation. 

Merchants handling finished goods say that influences 
quite apart from the print cloth movement are holding 
up business temporarily and they believe they will not 
be lasting in their stringent effects upon the very cheap 
dry goods that are now being offered in retail stores. 
They refer to the weakness in stock markets, the many 
doubts that have arisen since the gold standard was so 
widely abandoned, and the apprehension of some men 
that a possible remonetization of silver will bring about 
a revaluation of all commodity trade prospects. Mer- 


_ chants having close bank connections say the latter might 
_ change the whole trend of commodity prices, and quickly 


so in Far Eastern countries. 

Some of the retail buying organizations report that 
they have been placing some fair business on sheets since 
the new low levels have become available. On the other 
hand, it is admitted by more than a few that they still 
have quite a lot of business to place on sheets and pillow 
cases and they feel that this buying is going to take 
place very soon. 

Inquiry in the fine goods division continued light with 
sales limited to spot orders in small volume. The market 
continued to emphasize the apparent unwillingness of 
buyers to book goods in any quantity until they have 


_ some indication of the movement of finished goods. 


Prices were as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 24% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 2% 
Gray goods, 38'%-in., 64x60s 3% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 44 
Gray: goods, 39-in., 80x80s 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 5% 
Brown sheetings, standard 5% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56-60s 5% 
Ticking, 8-ounce 13 
Denims 9% 
Dress ginghams 10%al2 
Standard prints 

Staple ginghams 7% 


Constructive Selling Agents 
for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


44 Leonard St. 
New York City 
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YARN MARKET 


Philadelphia, Pa.—aAs a reflection of the instability of 
the cotton goods market and the stock market the last 
days of the week witnessed yarn sales made at reductions 
under recent current levels. 


Buyers on occasional lots of carded cotton yarns at 
fractional concessions under prices in force at the close of 
last week. The weakening tendency in the staple caused 
various spinners to shade their asking prices, though sales 
of better standard ordinary yarns were made at levels 
below. Inquiry for important poundage, that had been 
hanging fire, was halted and only a portion of the busi- 
ness involving larger amounts was negotiated. Sales of 
combed yarns were also made at concessions which left 
the price basis a little more indeterminate than before. 


The reduction apparently did not extend to weaving 
numbers below 20s, which dealers and spinners claim 
already are selling on the basis of 5-cent cotton. 


The reduction also did not affect carded knitting yarns 
on cones, except in a few numbers in which supplies avail- 
able for prompt shipment have lately become a little 
more liberal. 


Some yarn interests have assumed the risk of selling 
short in order to get a full share of this business offered 
at prices too low for the spinners, which accounts in a 
measure for some of the extremely low rates reported in 
the various yarn centers, but most yarn houses have re- 
fused to sell short and thus have been compelled to lose 
business they would normally get, notwithstanding con- 
tinued short selling in other quarters, which may lead 
the general list to still lower levels. 


Mercerized yarns are in somewhat better demand, al- 
though in some quarters there appears to be much dis- 
appointment over the slowness of recovery from the slug- 
gish summer market. A slight improvement in the call 
for dyed mercerized is regarded as meaning there has 
developed more business in sports hose for juveniles and 
novelty half hose. 


Prices in this market at the end of the week were 
quoted as follows: 


Southern Single Warps --20 
10s . 40s 27 
12s ae Duck Yarns, 3, and 5-ply 
l6s ~~---16 8s | 14% 
Southern Two-Ply Chain 17% 
arps Carpet Yarns 
Tingot Carpet, 8s, 3 and 4- 
Fr Ww Anite Carpet, 8s, 3 and 4- 
- ------------ ply 
--16% Colored Strips, 8s, 3 and at 
ply 
Part Waste insulating Yarn 
l-ply 12% 
Southern Single Skeins 108" 
ox 14 16s, 2-ply 15 
‘ 14% 20s, 2-ply 16% 
16 26s, 2-ply 3 18 
15% 30s, 2-ply 20 
Southern Frame Cones 
19% 10s 14 
Southern Two- my Skeins 12s 14% 
16s . 15 
15 20s 16% 
15% 22s 
16 248 18 
18 28s 194 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING: The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEBD SPINDUE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. |}. 


31 VW. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


BARBER- ‘COLMAN. 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS| 


SPEED WARPERS, 


WARP TYING MACHINES 


. BARBER. COLMAN: COMPANY 


General Offices and Plane 
Mass. ROCKFORD, ILL,U.$.A. {Greenville 


“HAND KNOTTERS. 


Have You Some Equipment You Want to 
Dispose Of? 


SELL 


Through A 


Classified Ad 


In The 


Southern Textile Bulletin 


Read In Nearly All Textile Mills In The South 


= 

| 

| 

| 

WINDING MACHINERY 
: For all Transfer Purposes 
in 
Textile Mills 
Exporters to 
$4 Foreign Countries 
UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 
BOSTUN 

| 

| 

| 
<68 30s 20% | 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


pare 


rite 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 


tise regularly in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that 


operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, 
equipment, parts or materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value 


to our subscribers. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: 
L. L. Haskins, Greenville, Ss. k. Moore, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


AKTIVIN CORP., The, 60 Union Square, New 
York City. Sou. Rep.: American Aniline Products, 
Inc., 1003 W. Trade St., Charlotte, N. C. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. ©CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Sou. Offices: 1102 Lexington Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; 
905 Electric Bidg., Richmond, Va.; 1104 Healey 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; 701 Brown-Marx Bidg., Bir- 
mingham, Ala.: 1118 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. 
C.: 1124 Canal Bank Bidg., New Orleans, La.; 2412 
Pinehurst Bivd.. Shreveport, La.: 1515 Sante Fe 
Bidg., Dallas, Tex.; 1126 Post Dispatch B ‘ 
Houston, Tex.: 524 Alamo Nat'l Bk. Bidg., San 
Antonio, Tex. 

AMERICAN ENKA CORP. 200 Madison Ave., 
New York City. Sou. Reps.: R. J. Mebane, Ashe- 
ville, N. C.; Cannon Mills (Yarn Dept.), Kannapo- 
lis, N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Plants: Atlanta, Ga., and Charlotte, N. C. 
Sou. Offices: 1331 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. 
C.; 240 N. Highland Ave., Atianta, Gea.; 711 Wood- 
side Bidg., Greenville, Cc. Sou. Reps.: 
Burgess and C. A. Burgess, Greenville Office; Mar- 
vin McCall, Charlotte Office; J. D. Johnson and 
W. L. Johnson, Atlanta Office. 

ARABOL MFG. CO., THE, 110 E. 42nd St., New 
York City. Sou Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, 
N. C.: Sou. Reps.: W. C. Gibson, Griffin; Ga.; Ww. 
L. Cobb, Greenville, 8S. C. 

ARNOLD, HOFFMAN O©O., INC., Providence, 
R. I. Sou. Office: Independence Bidg.. Charlotte, 
N. C.,. Robert E. Buck, Mgr. Sou Reps.: Frank G. 
North, P. O. Box 844, Atlanta, Ga.; Frank W. 
Johnson, P. O. Box 1364, Greensboro, N. C.; R. A. 
Singleton. 2016 Cockrell Ave., Dallas, Tex.; R. E. 
Buc Jr.. 8 Tindel Ave., Greenville, 8. C. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Offices: 44-A Norwood Place. Greenville, S. C.: 215 
Central Ave., &.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Tex- 
tlle Supply Co., Dallas, Tex 

ASSOCIATED BOBBIN COS., composed of BOW- 
EN-HUNTER BOBBIN CO., East Corinth, Vt.: THE 
DANA 8. COURTNEY CO., Chicopee, Mass.; VER- 
MONT SPOOL & BOBBIN CO., —-_ ton, Vt. 
Sou. Rep., The McLeod Companies. ich are 
Atienta Textile Supply Co., 695 Glen st. Atlanta, 
Ga.. Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 8. 
C.: Udell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N 

BAHNSON CO., THE, Reynolds Bidg., Winston- 
Salem. N. C. Sou. Reps.: Smith Williams, Win- 
ston-Salem Office; 8S. C. Stimson, 164 Oakland 
Ave., Spartanburg, 8. C.; I. L. Brown, 886 Drewery 
St., N.E.. Atlanta, Ga.; J. C. Sevier, 1400 Duncan 
Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Sou. 
fice: 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C.; J. H. 
Spencer, Mgr 

BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. OC. 
Chas. A. Barkley, president. 

BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Sou. Reps. : L. Stiever, P. O Box 
240, Charlotte, N. C.; W. B. Uhier, 608 Palmetto 
St., Spartanburg, 5S. C.: J. J. Brown, Henry ‘trady 
Hotel, Atianta, Ga. 

BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. 
Reps.: Ralph Gossett, Woodside Bldg., Green tille, 
5. C.: Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.: Gasi onia 
Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex. 

BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philatel- 
hia, Pa. Sou. Office: Johnston Bidg., Charlo'te, 

c., J. Hill Zahn, Mgr. 

CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St... Now 
York City. Sou. Reps.: John Bothamiey, 1008 Wi'- 
liams Mill Road, Atlanta, Ga.; M. L. Kirby, P. © 
Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike A. Stough, P. O 
Box 701, Charlotte, N. C 

CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 302 E. 
Bixth St... Charlotte, N. C. Fred R. Cochrane, Mgr. 

: H. Fortson, 110 Tusten St., Elber- 
ton, Ga.; Russell A. Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., 
Dallas, Tex.: W. F. McAnulty and W. E. Strane, 
Charlotte Office 

CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts., 
New York City. Sou. Offices: 519 E. Washington 
St.. Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, 8. C 

CLINTON CORN REFINING CO., Clin- 

J. W. Pope, Box 490, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Luther costes. Hotel Charlotte, Char- 
N. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery 
Place, New York City. Sou. Office: Corn Products 
Sales Co., Greenville, S. C. Stocks carried at con- 
venient points 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS. Wor- 
cester, Mass. Sou. Office: 301 Cedar St.: S&S. B. 
Alexander, Mer. 

CURTIS & MARBLE MAC.isINE CO., Worcester, 

Bou. Office: Woodsid 
Ga Walter F. Woodward, ~ 


e Bidg., Greenville, 


TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. 

Sou a nl John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843. 
Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L. Ashley, P. O. Box 720. 
Atianta, Ga. 


DIXIE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Chariotte, N. C. 
A. M. Guillet, Mer. 


DRAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk, Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. 
Rep. E. N. Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and 
Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., 
W. M. Mitchell: Spartanburg, Ss. C., Clare H. 
Draper, Jr. 


DRAPER, E. 8S., 1522 E. 4th St., Charlotte, N. C. 
Sou. Reps.: H. B. Bursley, K. A. Simmons and R. 
A. Wilhelm, Charlotte Office. 


DU PONT RAYON CO., 2 Park Ave.. New York 
City. Sou. Plants: Old Hickory, Tenn., A. Kuns- 
man, Mgr.; Richmond, Va... W. Shackleford, Mgr. 
Sou. Reps.: F. H. Coker. me? Sales Megr.,. 611 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. P. FP. Hubach, 
a Sales Mgr., 609 Provident Bide. Chattanooga, 

enn. 


DU + pe 3 DE NEMOURS & CO., E. 1., Wilming- 
ton, Del. Sou. Office, 302 W. First St.. Charlotte, 
N. C., John L. Dabbs, Mgr. Sou. Warehouse: 302 
Ww. First St., Charlotte, N. C.. Wm. P. Crayton, 
Mgr. Sou. Reps.: D. C. Newman. L. E. Green. H. 
B. Constable, Charlotte Office: J. D re 
1021 Jefferson Std. Bidg.., Greensboro, N. C.; B 
Dabbs, 715 Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
W. R. Ivey, 111 Mills Ave., Greenville, s. ©.: J. M. 
Howard, 135 8S. Spring St., Concord, N. C.: W. F. 
Crayton, Ralston Hotel. Columbus, Ga.: J. A. 
Pranklin, Augusta, Ga.: R. M. Covington, 715 
Provident Bidg.., Chattanooga. Tenn 


ar nantes PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, Elmira. N. Y. 
Sou. Reps.: Eclipse Textile Devices Co., care Pel- 
ham Mills, Pelham, 8. C.; Eclipse Textile Devices 
Co., care Bladenboro Cotton Co., Bladenboro. N. C. 


ECONOMY BALER CO., Ann Arbor, Mich. Sou. 
ee a Kirk Rowell Co., Atlanta Trust Bidg., At- 
anta, Ga. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. 
FP. Bahan, P. Box 581, Char- 
otte, 


FAFNIR BEARING ©O., THE, New Britain. 
Conn. Sou. Office & Warehouse. Bona Allen Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: A. G. Laughridge and C. 
A. Letz, Atianta Office; S. D. Berg, 321 N. Caswell 
Road, Charlotte, N. C.; W. 8S. Shirley, 2705 Wil- 
liams St., Dallas, Tex.: W. P. Cunningham, P. O. 
Box 1687, Houston, Tex. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908 Franklin Ave.. 
Philadeiphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: E. A. Cordin, Phila- 
delphia Office. 


FORD, CO., J. B. Wyandotte, Mich. Sou. Reps 
J. B. Ford Sales Co., 1147 Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga.; J. B. FPord Sales Co.. 1915 Inter-Southern Life 
Bidg., Louisville, Ky.; J. B. Ford Sales Co., 1405 
Whitney Bidg., New Orleans, La. Warehouses in all 
principal Southern cities. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence. R. I. 
Southern Franklin Process Co., Greenville, 8S. C., 

S. Phetteplace, Mer. Central Pranklin Process 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., C. R. Ewing, Mer. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. C. E. 
Honeycutt, Mer. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. Sou. Office & Warehouse. 1101 s. 
Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sou. Sales Offices & Warehouses: Atianta, Ga., E. 
H. Ginn, Dist. Mgr.; Charleston, W. Va.. W. L. 
Alston, Mgr.; Charlotte, N. C., E. P. Coles, Mgr.: 
Dallas. Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mgr.: Houston. 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mers.: Oklahoma 
City, Okla., F. B. Hathaway, B. F. Dunlap, Mgrs. 
Sou Sales Offices Birmingham, Ala... R 
Brooke, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn... W. O. McKin- 
ney, Mgr.; Ft. Worth, Tex... A. i. Keen, Mer.; 
Knoxville, Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mgr.; Louisville. Ky.. 
E. B. Myrick, Mgr.; Memphis, Tenn., G. 0. Me- 
farlane, Mgr.; Nashville, Tenn., J. H. Barksdale, 
Mgr.; New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mgr.; Rich- 
mond, Va., J. W. Hicklin, Megr.;: San Antonio, Tex., 
l. A. Uhr, Mer. Sou Service Shops: Atlanta. Ga., 
W. J. Selbert, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex., Kaston. 
Houston, Tex., F. C Bunker, Mer. 


Si. Knapp, Commerc! 
Bank Bidg.. Charlotte. N. 

GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou Reps 
Ralph Gossett, 904 Woodside Bl Greenville, a 


C.; Mamner & Kirby, Gastonia, C.: 
Plowaen, Griffin, Ge. Betton 
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GREANSBORO LOOM REED O©O., Greensboro, 
N. Geo. A. McFetters, Mgr., Charlotte, N. C., 

J. Me Petters, Supt., H. P. Harrill, Rep., Charlotte 
office 

HALTON'S SONS, THOS., “‘C"' and Clearfield, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. a Dennis J. Dunn, P. O. 
Box 1261, Charlotte, N. C 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New 
York City. Sou. Reps.: Chas. Cc. Clark, Box 274, 
Spartanburg. S. C.; Samuel Lehrer, Box 265, 
Spartanburg, S. C.: W. G. Shull, Box 923, Green- 
ville, S. C.; O. T. ' Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 30 
N. Market St.. Dallas, Texas 


HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, INC., New 
York City. Sou. Office: Reynolds Bidg., Winston- 
Salem, N. C., T. Holt Haywood, Mer. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE O©O., Pawtucket, 
R. I. Sou. Office: Atlanta, Ga., J. Cariile Martin, 
Mgr. Sou. Reps.: Thomas Aspden, Fred Wright, 
Arthur Drabble, Atlanta Office; Fred Dickson, P. 
©. Box 125, Rockingham, N. C 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. 
Rep.: Specialty P. O. Box 620, Char- 
lotte, 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St.. 
Philadelphi a, Pa. Sou. Reps. : J. M. Keith, 625 


Rhodes-Haverty Bide... Atianta, Ga.: Jas. A. Brit- 
tain, 1028 Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala.;: Porter 
H. Brown, P. O. Box 656, Chattanooga, Tenn.; H. 
J. Waldron and D. O. Wylie, P. OG. Box 663, 
Greensboro, N. C.: R. J. Maxwell, P. O. Box 12641, 


Greenville, S. C.: F. A. Giersch, 418 N. 3rd St., 
St. Louis, Mo., for New Orleans, La. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Office and Plant: 244 Forsyth St., S.W., At- 
lanta, Ga.. Guy L. Melchor, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: E. 
M. Terryberry, 208 Embassy Apts., 1613 Harvard 
St.. Washington, D. C.: Guy L. Melchor, dJr., 
Atlanta Office 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING CO., Newark, N. J. 
Sou. Rep.: Geo. H. Wooley, Jr., 2001 Selwyn Ave., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO., 328 Broadway, New 
York City. Sou. Reps.: C. F. Burney, 6631 Willis 
Ave., Dallas, Tex.; E. C. Malone, 1013 Glenn Bidg.., 
Atianta, Ga. 


JOHNSON, CHAS B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


KRAUMAGRAPH CO., 200 Varick St.. New York 
City. Sou. Offices: First Nat'l. Bank Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Chattanooga, Tenn. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, Ohio. Sou. 
Office: 1200 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8S. C. 
Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agent. Sou. Warehouses 
Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N. 
C. Sou. Rep.: Claude B. Lier, P. O. Box 1383, 
Greenville, 5S. C.; Luke J. Castile, 2121 Dartmouth 
Place, Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, 2027 Morris 
Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 


LAVONIA MFG. CO., Lavonia, Ga. 


LOCK WOOD-GREENE ENGINEERS, INC., 100 E. 
42nd St.. New York City. Sou. Office: Montgomery 
Bidg., Spartanburg, 8. C.. R. E. Barnwell, V. P. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MPG. DIVISION OF 
RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC., Passaic, N. : 
Sou. Offices and Reps The Manhattan Rubber 
Mig. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, Ala.; 
Bernhardt-Seagle ony Lenoir, N. C.: Power Belting 
Co., Jackson, Miss.; McGowin-Lyons Hdw. & Sup- 
ply Co., Mobile, Als : Texas Belting Co., Inc., 1504 
Lorraine St., Houston, Texas: Harry W. Blair, 2340 
Westfield Rd.. Charlotte, N. C. 


MARSTON CO., JOHN P., 247 Atlantic Ave, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Co. H. Ochs, Hotel Charlotte, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., 250 Park 
Ave., New York City. Sou. Plant, Saltville, Va., E. 
A. Hults, V.-Pres. Sou. Office: First Nat'l) Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Fred C. Tilson, Mgr. Sou. 
Reps.: E. M. Murray, E. M. Rollins, Jr., J. W. 
Ivey and B. T. Crayton, Charlotte Office: R. C. 
Staple, Box 483, Chattanooga, Tenn.: Z. N. Holler, 
208 Montgomery St.. Decatur, Ga.: J. W. Edmis- 
ton, Box 570, Memphis, Tenn.; VY. M. Coates, 807 
Lake Park, Baton Rouge, La.: T. J. Boyd, Adol- 
phus Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 


MAUNEY-STEEL CO., 237 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Aubrey Mauney, Burling- 
ton, N. C.; Don L. a 511 James Bidg., 
Chattanooga, Tenn 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8&8 Laurel St.. 
Hartford, Conn. Sou. Reps.: E. W. Hollister, P. O. 
Box 563, Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Moreland, P. O. 
Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 


MORTON MACHINE WORKS, Columbus. Ga. 
Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMIC AL CO., INC., 
40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. Office A Ware- 
house: 201 Ww. First ay Chariotte, N. C.. W. H. 
Willard, Mgr. Sou. Rep J. 1. White, W. L. Bar- 
ker, C. E. Blakely, Chariotte Office: J. T. Chase, 
American Savgs. Bk. Bidg., Atianta, Ga.: H. A. 
Rodgers, 910 James Bidg.., Chattanooga. Tenn.;: J. 
E. Shuford, Jefferson Std. Life Bidg., Greensboro, 
N. C.; E. L. Pemberton, 324 Dick St., Fayetteville, 
N. C. 
NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Ex- 
change St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Ware- 
house: 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Reps.: L. E. Taylor, Charlotte Office; C. D. Taylor, 
Sou. Agent, Gaffney, S. C.; J. KE. Moore, Gafin 
5S. C.; H. L. Lanier, Shawmut, Ala.; Roy 
Clemmons, 926 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta. Ga. 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Passaic, N. J. 

Sou. Offices & Warehouses: 226145 N. Forbis Bt., 
Greensboro, N. C., W. 
Commerce Bidg., Greenville, S&S. C., D. 8S. Moss, 
Mgr.; Newnan, Ga., Tom Taylor, Mer. Sou. Reps.: 
H. J. Horne and J. V. Killheffer, Greensboro Of- 
wan E. H. Grayson, Gillespie Terrace, Chattanooga, 
enn. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO., 
292 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office. 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. Thoma- 
son, Sou. District Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Char- 
lotte, N. C., Spartanburg, S. C., New Orleans, La. 
A ta, Ga., Greenville, 8. OC. 
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OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., New York, N. Y. 
Sou. Div. Office and Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.., 
W. McCann, Div. Mer., Atianta, Ga.; E. Moline. 
Augusta, Ga.; R. H Bailey, Memphis, Tenn.: H. J. 
Canny, Greensboro, N. C.; L. H. Gill, New Orleans, 
La.: W. A. McBride, Richmond, Va.; 
Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. C. Leonard, Div Megr., St. 
Louls. Mo.: W. B. Mix, Dallas, Tex.; 
Indianapolis, Ind.: G. C. Polley, Houston. Tex.: H. 
J. Steeb. St. Louls, Mo.: G. W. Tennyson, Peorila, 
Tl.: B. C. Browning, Tulsa, Okla.; R. M. Brown- 
ing. Kansas City, Mo.; H. Bryan, Oklahoma City. 
Okla.: C. L. Fischer, St. Louls, Mo 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Fitchburg. Mass. Sou. 
Office and Plant, Charlotte, N. C.. W. B. Hodge. 
V.-Pres.. M. G. Townsend, Sou Mgr Sou. Reps.: 
w. H. Burnham. O. G. Culpepper and H. B. Rog- 
ers. Charlotte Office; J F. Porter, P. O. Box 1355 
Atlanta. Oa 


PERKINS & SON, INC., B. F., Holyoke, Mass 
Sou. Rep.: Fred H. White, Independence Bidg.. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


PLATTS METALLIC CARD CLOTHING CO 
Lexington, N. C. U. S. Agent, F. L. Hill, Box 407. 
Lexington, N. C. Sou. Reps.: W. F.. Stegall, Cra- 
merton, N. C.; R. L Burkhead, Varner Bidg., Lex- 
ington, N. C 

ROCKWEAYE MILLS, LaGrange, Ga.. Wm. HH. 
Turner, Jr.. V.-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. Sou. Reps.: 
Carolina Specialty Co.. Charlotte. N. C.;: Hamner & 
Kirby, Gastonia, N. C.: J. M. Tull Rubber & Sup- 
ply Co., 285 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga.; Young & 
Vann Supply Co., 1725 First Ave., Birmingham. 
Ala.: Mills & Lupton Supply Co... Chattanooga, 
Tenn.: Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.: Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 5 
C.: Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8. C.; Noland 
Co.. Inc., Roanoke, Va 

SACO-LOWELL SHOPS. 147 Milk St.. Boston. 
Mass. Sou. Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N 
C.. Walter W. Gayle. Sou. Agent: Branch Sou 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Fred P. Brooks, Mgr.; Spar- 
tanbure. 8S. C.. H. P. Worth, Mer 

SARGENT'S SONS CORPF., C. G., Graniteville, 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: Fred H. White, Independence 
Bide... Charlotte. N 

SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO.., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. 
Warehouse, Greenville, S. C. Sou. T. 
Smith. Box 349. Greenville, S. C.: H. nes. 
Browns, Ala.: I. G. Moore, 301 N. St... 
las, Tex 

SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St... N.W., At- 
lanta, Ga 

SHAMBOW SHUTTLE CO., Woonsocket. R. I. 
Sou. Rep.: M. Bradford Hodges, Box 752, Atlanta. 
Ga 

SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION, Paterson, N. 
Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte. 

Cc 


& cCo., J. Greenville, 8. C. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 61 Broadway, New York 
City. Sou. Reps.: Chas. H. Stone, 822 W. More- 
head St.. Charlotte, N. Burkhart-Schier Chem!- 
cal Co., 1202 Chestnut St., Chattanooga, Tenn.: 
Woodward Wight Co.. 451 Howard Ave... New 
Orleans, La.; J. A. Sudduth & Co., Birmingham. 
Ala.; Miller- cauteesey Supply Co., Tampa, Miam! 
and Jacksonville, 

SONOCO CO., Hartsville, C. 


THERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte. 
N. C.. Wm. H. Monty, Mer. 

STANLEY WORKS, THE. New Britain. Conn 
Sou. Office and Warehouse: 552 Ave.. 
Atianta, Ga., H. C. Jones, Mer.: Reps. : Hor- 
ace E Black. P. ©. Box 424, N. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 27100 W. Allegheny 
Ave.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office and Plant: 621 
E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 5. C. H. EB. Littlejohn. 
Mgr. Sou. Reps.: W. O. Jones and C. W. Cain. 
Greenville Office. 

STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave... 
New York City. Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C., E. 
A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. 


TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT CO., THE, 1001 Jef- 
erson Standard Bidg.. Greensboro. N. C. Sidney 8. 
Paine, Pres. Ga.-Ala. Rep.. Robert A. Morgan, 
Rome, Ga. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., THE, 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office, 909 Johnston Bidg.. 
Charlotte, N. C., H. G. Mayer, Mer. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., 95 South St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Offices: Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, 
N. C.; Candler Bidg., Atlanta, Ga Bou Reps 
Prederick Jackson and I. E. Wynne, Charlotte Of. 
fice; J. W. Stribling. Atlanta Office. 


U 8 BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. 
H. Sou. Plants: Monticello. Ga. (Jordan Division): 
Greenville, S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: 
L. K. Jordan, Sales Megr., First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: D. C. Ragan. P. 

536, High Point, N. C.: E P. O. Box 
108. Atlanta. Ga.: M. Ousl P. 

Greenville, S. C.: 5. H. Kelly. Div., Monti- 
cello, Ga. 


U. 8. RING TRAVELER re Aborn 68t., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: 
Box 792, Greenville, 8. C.: 
Marietta, Ga. Stocks at: Textile Mil! Supply Co.. 
Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Cupply Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Gastonia ‘Mil Supply Co., Gastonia, N 
Carolina Mill Supply Co., Greenville, S C.: Sulll- 
van Hdw. Co., Anderson. 's. C.; Pulton Mill Su ply 
Co., Atlanta. Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford. Conn. Sou. 
ps.: W. A. Kennedy Co.. Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C.: Carolina Specialty Co., 122 Brevard 
Court, Charlotte. N. 

VICTOR KRING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. 
I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses: 615 Third Nationa) 
Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C.., B. Carter, Mer.: 
520 Angier Ave.. N.E.. Atlanta. Ga.. B. F. Barnes, 
Mgr. Sou. Reps.: B P Barnes, Jr., Atlanta Office: 
A. D. Carter and N. H. Thomas, Gastonia Office. 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bl Cc 
dg., Charlotte, N. C., 


VOGEL ©0., JOSEPH A., Wilmington 
Office: St. Louis, Me. 
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Sou. Offices: Whitin Bidg., Charlot N. 
H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, ‘1317 
Bidg.. Atlanta. Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. P. Thomas, 
Charlotte Office: I. D. Wingo and C. M. Powell, 
Atianta Office 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitins- 
ville, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Webb Durham, 2029 East 
5th St.. Charlotte, N. C. 

WICK WIRE-SPENCER STEEL CO., 41 42nd 


St.. New York City. Sou. Rep.: James A. Greer, 50 
Rutherford St.. Greenville, 8. C. 


Develop New Methods of 
Testing Fabrics Woven 
of Rayon Yarns 


New methods of testing woven 
rayon fabrics will be submitted for 
consideration to the rayon fabrics 
subcommittee of the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials when it 
meets in Washington next month by 
Alexis Sommaripa of the du Pont 
Rayon Company, chairman of the 
committee. New tests for slippage 
at the seams and raveling at the 
seams now being developed will be 
submitted as well as suggestions for 
standardization of tests for tensile 
strength of woven rayons when wet. 

The method of ascertaining the de- 
gree to which the fabric unravels was 
particularly favorably regarded, as, 
through a simple arrangement by 
which the fabric is fastened to a flag- 
pole and submitted to a strong air 
current emanating from a fan, the 
degree of unraveling can be ascer- 
tained with considerable accuracy. 

This test, when supplemented by 
recording the slippage at the seam, 
gives a good idea of the serviceability 
of the cloth in the garment. The 
customary hand slippage test was 
duplicated through mechanical de- 
vices. A standard method for testing 
rayon fabrics for strength while wet 
was generally approved. A rubbing 
test by which the fabrics are sub- 
mitted at the same time to a vertical 
and horizontal motion was discussed 
at length. 

All this work in developing new 
methods of testing is the result of 
research carried on by the Better 
Fabrics Testing Bureau of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association 
through an endowment by the du 
Pont Rayon Company. 

According to Mr. Sommaripa, un- 
der whose direction this research is 
being conducted, it is considered es- 
sential to develop adequate tests by 
which the relative merits of different 
fabrics can be ascertained from the 
point of view of consumer perform- 
ance. He believes that fabrics of 
identical constructions, made by dil- 
ferent mills, can give entirely differ- 
ent results in consumer wear. ‘This 
can be due to the difference in man- 
ufacturing skill or to proper synchro- 
nization of all the manufacturing 
and finishing details. 
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The research now being conducted 
is to supplement the existing methods 
of testing which are generally con- 
sidered as neither exhaustive nor 
standardized. Among the textile ex- 
perts present at the demonstration 
and discussion of the new methods 
were several members of the rayon 
fabrics subcommittee of the Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials, 
the main object of the meeting being 
to secure constructive suggestions as 
to the value of the tests before they 
are submitted to the society. 


Durene Assn. Question Fiber 
Strength Article 


The Durene of Amer- 
ica issued a statement questioning a 
press release by N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Inc., -regarding the comparative 
strength of rayon and cotton. 

The Durene Association states: 
‘George K. Burgess, director of the 
Bureau of Standards of the United 
States Department of Commerce, 
has inspected the release in which the 
Bureau of Standards’ research paper 
No. 61 was assumed to be proof for 
the claim that rayon is stronger than 
cotton. Dhurector Burgess calls atten- 
tion to the fact that on page 883 of 
this research paper it is clearly indi- 
cated that portions of it are not com- 
parable and that the results have lit- 
tle significance in themselves, because 
the samples were chosen more or less 
at random and only for the purpose 
of showing the application of the 
method to all types of yarn.” 

The Durene Association quotes 
from a study made by “a neutral 
source of international report” on the 
subject and gives the following ex- 
cerpt from that source’s review of the 
Bureau of Standard’s paper: 

“Such comparisons between differ- 
ent fibers do not mean much unless 
the yarns are selected as equivalent 
for some specific use. Wearing qual- 
ity is not necessarily in proportion to 
breaking strength.” 


Belt Users Book 

The latest edition of “The Belt 
Users Book,’ just received from J. E. 
Rhoads & Sons, Philadelphia, will be 
found of great value and interest by 
all users of leather belting. The 
book contains a wealth of informa- 
tion regarding belts, their use, care 
and application. It is attractively 
printed in a handy size and will be 
especially valuable for reference pur- 
poses. 

Copies of the book may be ob- 
tained by writing J. E. Rhoads & 
Sons, Philadelphia. 
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Mill Village Activities 


Edited by Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs—‘‘Aunt Becky.”’ 


South Greenwood, S. C. 


GRENDEL Mitt No. 2. H. E. RUNGE, SUPERINTENDENT 


First, we visited the main office up town at Greenwood 
Cotton Mills, which has absorbed the No. 2 Grendel 
Mill. We were cordially welcomed by President J. C. 
Self, and Vice-president J. B. Harris, and “Uncle Hamp” 
says we'll never meet finer or more friendly people any- 
where—and I agree with him. 

We had just come from Ninety-Six, where we had seen 
the handsome church which Mr. Self had given that mill 
community, and had heard operatives commenting on 
the good fortune which had thrown them in contact with 
such generous and big-hearted people. Of course I had 
known these fine mill officials for years, but “Uncle 
Hamp” hadn’t, and he’s had to reconstruct all precon- 
ceived notions and ideas he had long entertained, 
concerning textile manufacturers. It has been a real 
joy to have him make the rounds with me and get a fair 
understanding of life in Southern mill villages. 

It is strange, but true that many people in our own 
textile South, have never become acquainted with the 
biggest industry of all, and can’t begin to comprehend the 
blessings that come from it. The hum of the spindle and 
clatter of looms make the sweetest of music for mill 
operatives, and regular work and fair pay make them 
absolutely independent. 

Grendel Mill No. 2, is in South Greenwood, and is 
up-to-date in every respect, runs day and night and fur- 
nishes employment for many people. ‘The product is 
sheeting and print cloth. 

H. E. Runge, the efficient superintedent, received 
valuable training under C. P. Thompson at Trion, Ga. 
Mr. Thompson is still assistant treasurer and manager 
The Trion Company, and is secretary and assistant 
treasurer of Ware Shoals Manufacturing Company, Ware 
Shoals, S. C., where he now makes his home. 

Mr. Runge, you wanted to know what Enka stood for. 
Read my trip to Enka in last weeks paper, and you'll get 
some idea. 

OVERSEERS 

E. D. Miles, overseer carding; J. T. Snipes, overseer 
spinning; A. Ballew, overseer weaving; W. E. Porter, 
overseer cloth room; J. A. Kelford, master mechanic; 
F. C. Herndon, spooler room foreman. 


Night overseers: J. A. Anderson, carder; J. P. Rush, 
spinner; C. R. Ramsey, weaver. 

Other subscribers whom we prize highly are C. P. 
Minor, J. P. Doolittle, slasher foreman; C. M. Gilmer, 
W. C. McClain, W. E. Doolittle, J. F. Hogan, and T. L. 
Rhodes, overseer of the cloth room at Panola Mill—the 
only one of Panola overseers who takes the Bulletin, and 
we are at a loss to understand the big difference in the 
attitude of overseers here compared to the Grendel over- 
seers nearby. 


West Durham, N. C.—Erwin Cotton Mills 


ONE OF THE STATE’s Best Bic Towns 


We would have to stay here several days in order to 
write a creditable account of the great Erwin Cotton 
Mills, and the magnitude of the educational. social and 
religious work of the mill community. In fact, the mills 
are so large and advantages so exceptionally fine, that 
we do not wonder that people seldom leave, and that 
all try to work up to that high standard of excellence 
required by the company as efficient and dependable 
operatives, and as creditable citizens. 


We often wonder as we travel among the mills, what 
has become of the tobacco-soiled, stick-whitling, dinner- 
toting daddies, and the slovenly, snuff-dipping mothers of 
25 years ago. Are they all dead? Anyway, we never 
see them any more. There has been as much improve- 
ment in mill people as in machinery, and they are today 
as highly respected as any working people on earth; 
their advancement has been due to advantages and oppor- 
tunities furnished by such big-hearted textile leaders as 
are the Erwins. Education has been stressed, modern 
schools have been built everywhere, and wonders have 
been wrought in a generation. 

DuKE 

Of all the splendid big business buildings, cotton mills, 
knitting mills, schools, colleges, churches, tobacco and 
cigarette factories, the Duke Hospital is perhaps the 
most appreciated. It has a thousand rooms, nearly 800 
beds, and is doing great work toward the relief of 
suffering among rich and poor. 

This wonderful blessing to humanity, was made possi- 
ble by.the Duke Endowment Fund, and only God can 
measure the value of such a generous gift. Thrilling 
accounts of almost miraculous cures hold one entranced 
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with wonder, awe and thankfulness. One young lady 
who was a cripple since early childhood from infantile 
paralysis, now walks without crutches, and her apprecia- 
tion is beyond words. 

THE Erwin 

We saw much at Durham that was progressive, but 
Erwin Mills were among the first really big industrial 
plants, and have always been a credit to the South. 

P. B. Parks, manager, is one of the most progressive 
men in the textile world, well liked by all who know 
him. We met him first at Aragon Mills, Rock Hill, 
S. C., where he engineered some of the most interesting 
community fairs we have ever attended. Being a born 
leader and organizer, he has no trouble getting the loyal 
co-operation of those who work for him. 


In No. 1 Mill, M. R. Hardin is the energetic and likable 
superintendent; W. T. Byrd, carder; J. R. Jones, spin- 
ner. He has been with the company 39 years, and is 
quite privileged, but he recently went to work with 
holes in the knee’s of his pants—and got “manhandled” 
—pants slit from knees down—and he had to go home 
for more! Fact is the superintendent, and an over- 
seer concluded that Mr. Jones Sunday best, was none 
too good for an Erwin overseer! But it was all in fun, 
of course, and accepted as such. Thats a jolly fine bunch 
of overseers, 

W. G. White is overseer spooling and warping; A. L. 
Agner, overseer weaving; C. L. Johns, master mechanic. 
THE SEWING Room 

Mr. Hardin escorted us through the big sewing depart- 
ment, where so many pretty girls are at work finishing 
sheets, pillow cases, etc.,—all neat and clean as can be, 
their cheeks rosy and eyes bright as stars. ‘There are 
blondes and brunettes, plump, tall and slender, and it 
would truly be a hard job to decide who is queen of 
beauty and grace. 

J. M. Helderman is superintendent; assisted by Carl 
L. Bunting, and S. D. Hendley is overseer. 

Mill No. 4. Talk about a large mill—but here it is. 
50,000 spindles and other machinery in proportion. Mill 
one story and a basement. 

E. M. Holt is another fine superintendent, with unfail- 
ing courtesy and good humor. J. L. James and our old 
friend A. W. Farris are in the big spinning room, and 
make a fine team; C. R. Thompson, assisted by E. G. 
Adkins, are in the weave room, and the beautiful order 
and good running work is proof of eficiency. 

“Uncle Hamp” and I were royally entertained by Mr. 
and Mrs. A. W. Farris where the latch string always 
hangs outside for ““Aunt Becky,” who has been in their 
home many times. Mr. Farris was formerly with the 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. Their only 
child, Clinton, a fine young man, is in Duke University. 


Atlanta, Ga.—Exposition Cotton Mill 


I recently stopped at this nice mill—and was delighted 
to find my friend A. E. Massey( formerly at Thomaston ) 
in the superintendent’s office, and J. A. Miller (formerly 
at Atco), executive vice-president and general manager. 
Mr. Miller will always have my sincere regard for cour- 
tesies extended when I was a timid little “greenhorn”’ in 
training with Mill News. Sorry he was away. 

But no one has ever been nicer to me than the genial 
secretary and treasurer, P. E. Glenn, whose unfailing 
kindness and courtesy has always made a visit to Exposi- 
tion Mills a real pleasure. 

Only stopped a few moments in passing but had the 
honor of adding the names of T. D. Pass, second hand in 
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carding, P. H. Penland, in laboratory; J. W. Nabors, 
overseer spinning, and J. W. Goodroe, second hand in 
spinning, to our long list of readers. 

Mr. Goodroe is the son of a dear dead friend, Charlie 
Goodroe, who used to attend all the meetings of the 
Southern Textile Association. R. F., like his father, is 
devoted to his work and family, and loyal to his ém- 
ployers. 

Having misplaced the notes I made, this little write-up 
is not so satisfactory. Mr. Goodroe, how about sending 
me a good write-up from Exposition? It has always 
been one of my favorite mills. 


Abbeville, S. C_—Abbeville Cotton Mill 


This nice mill was not running full, but we found the 
genial superintendent, W. M. Langley on the job, as 
usual. He has been with this company 30 years, and is 
not only efficient as a mill man, but is remarkably suc- 
cessful in raising ducks, though not quite graduated yet 
in the art of distinguishing ducks from drakes. This has 
caused much laughter among his friends and somebody 
in the domestic science class, made a cute little duck and 
slipped it on his office desk. 

Abbeville Mill village homes are really nice and the 
grounds about the mill attractive with shrubbery and 
grass. Some among the nicest people we know live here, 
and it is always a joy to stop and see them. J. C. Tipton 
is overseer carding; John Carter, overseer of spinning, 
has been here 20 years. J. W. Able is overseer cloth 
room; R. H. Brazil, master mechanic: T. B. Argo, out- 
side man. The superintedent looks after the weaving, if 
we make no mistake. , 


Hillsboro, N. C.—B. T. Bumgardner 
Honored By Birthday Dinner 


Mr. B. T. Bumgardner, overseer carding at Eno Mills, 
Hillsboro, was agreeably surpprised when he returned 
from the fair at Mebane, on Saturday. His loving wife 
had prepared a fine dinner in honor of his 51st birthday 
and it was ready and the guests waiting when he arrived. 

The cake was decorated in red, white and blue candles 
of the right number. Dinner was served buffet style, and 
greatly enjoyed by all present, who were the following: 
Mr. C. H. Roberts, superintendent, Eno Mills; Rev. and 
Mrs. F. G. Walker, of Wake Forest; Mr. and Mrs. A. B. 
Brown, Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Mangum, Mr. Anderson 
Brown, Miss Hortense Copeland, Miss Leona Fucett, 
Messrs. Dave Pruett, Jerry Emory, Arthur Dunnigan, 
and Mr. Terry, all of Hillsboro, and several others whose 
names the writer failed to get. 

It was a lovely affair, and we all wish Mr. and Mrs. 
Bumgardner many returns of the day. 

Just one thing makes us sad,—these good people are 
leaving us this week for Roxboro, where Mr. Bumgardner 
has accepted a position with Longhurst Mills. 

A. Brown. 

If 1 can help the human ear to hear 

The gladness in the waterfall’s refrain; 

The tenderness of robins piping clear; 

The healing in the sound of falling rain: 


To feel his onesness with the whole of earth— 
Which sees God mirrored in each flower and tree— 
If I can rouse but one to that rebirth 

Why, that will be a priceless joy to me! 
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FOR 
Cocker 
Pull Electric: 


SALE -4 
Balling 


Standard Slow Speed 
Warpers with Direct 
» Motion Creels, 542 
ends capacity. Also Two (2) Warp 
Dyeing Machines with Cypress Boxes. 
Monel Lined and Monel fittings All 
above Machinery only operated for 
about four (4) months and equal to new 
machinery. Full detailed description of 
Machines on request. P. O. Box 431 
Gastonia, N. C. 


CLASSIFIED ADS. 


THE RIGHT WAY TO TRAVEL 


is by train. The safest. Most 
comfortable. Most reliable. Costs 
less. Inquire of Ticket Agents 
regarding greatly reduced fares 
for short trips. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


WAN TED—Position as overseer of weav- 
ing. Experience on prints, drills, sheet- 
ings, checks and chambrays, etc Not 
afraid of hard work. Will go anywhere. 
CC. P. P., care Southern Textile Bulle- 
tin. 


Textile School Opens 


The Textile Sc bos of North Caro- 
lina State College, which opened its 
fall session September 22, with a 
large registration of new students 
from a wide territory, will probably 
have a larger enrollment this year 
than it has had for several years. 

The faculty of this Textile School 


word, each insertion. 


per inch, one insertion. 


Classified Rates 


Set Regular “Want Ad’”’ Style, without border or display lines—4c per 


Minimum charge, $1.00. Terms—Cash with order. 


Set Display Style, with headings in larger type and border—$3.00 


RINTING 


RULED FORMS 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


Statements 


LETTERHEADS 
on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


Pay Roll Envelopes 
Loose Leaf Systems and Binders 


Invoices 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Factory Forms | 
| 


Many Mill Forms Carried in Stock 


Bill Heads 
18 West Fourth St. 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARE, President 
Phone 3-2972 
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remains intact except for Assistant 
Professor George Gordon Osborne, 
who has been granted a year’s leave 
of absence to pursue graduate work 
at Harvard University. During Mr. 
Osborne’s absence his classes will be 
taught by David B. Hardin, a grad- 
uate of the Texas A. & M. College, 
who served as a teaching fellow in the 
Textile School for the past two years, 
while doing work for his master’s de- 
gree. Mr. Hardin, who is an experi- 
enced knitter, has just returned from 
Laconia, N. H., and Pawtucket, R. I., 
where he spent most of the summer 
studying the latest improvements on 
Scott & Williams and Banner knit- 
ting machines. 


Textile Men Aid Relief 
Work 


Cramerton, N. C.—Stuart W. Cra- 
mer, president of Cramerton 
Mills of this place, and K. P. Lewis, 
secretary and treasurer of the Erwin 
Cotton Mills of Durham, N. C., are 
the textile executives, on the list of 
fifteen from North Carolina invited 
by Governor O. Max Gardner to 
meet with him Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 30, to “lap out formally and defi- 
nitely a program for relief to be used 
as a State program.” In his letter to 
this group, who will serve as a sub- 
committee to the State Council on 
Relief of Unemployment, Governor 
Gardner stated a “definite plan” 
would be submitted for approval or 
alteration. 


Attractive 
Excursion Fares 
VIA 
Southern Railway System 
Friday, Oct. 9th 


Round Trip Fares From 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


New York $14.00 
Philadelphia 12.00 
Atlantic City 13.00 
Pittsburgh 15.00 


Limit October 12th 
Tickets good in Coaches only 


Washington $12.50 
Baltimore 14.50 
Norfolk 9.00 
Richmond 8.00 


Limit October 14th 
Tickets good in Pullman Sleeping 
and Parlor Cars upon payment of 

Pullman charges 


Ask Agents 
Southern Railway System 
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Business Paper Advertising 
E ficient Manufacturer 


3 W HEN you see a manufacturer’s advertising in the pages 
of your business paper, you may know that THAT 
manufacturer is not only efficient in production, but that he also 
knows how to DISTRIBUTE effectively and economically. 


And that is important to you as a purchaser of manufactured 
articles. For the cost of distribution enters into the cost of 
everything you buy. Efficiently distributed goods cost less, 


quality for quality, than goods distributed through haphazard 
methods. 


Manufacturers who advertise in business papers use the short- 
est, most direct, most economical way to reach you with a selling 
message. They are buying concentrated circulation WITHOUT 
WASTE. They are applying advertising dollars wisely where 
those dollars will reduce other selling costs. 

Through their selection of efficient means to advertise, they 
are giving proof that the products they offer to you bear the 
minimum cost of distribution—that those products, quality for 
quality, are lower in cost than products distributed either labor- 
iously WITHOUT advertising or carelessly with WASTEFUL 
advertising. 


Tuts SyMBOL identifies an ABP paper ... 
't stands for honest, known, paid circula- 
tion; straightforward business methods, 
and editorial standards that insure reader 
interest. . . These are the factors thal 
make a valuable advertising medtum. 


The Southern Textile Bulletin is a member of 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 


TWO-NINETY-FIVE MADISON AVENUE 


~ 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Continuous Hydro-extractor 


This machine will expel waste dye 
saturated cotton, 


and bleach liquors from 
at the same time passing it forward to 
your Drying Machine through a continuous series of opera- 
tions. 


Gives more uniform results with less expenditure of 
and avoidance of intermittency. Many other 


energy 
advantages 
Reduce your costs by hydr« 


)-extracting 
modern way. 


saturated fibers this 


C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp., Graniteville, Mass. 


Builders of Cotton Stock Drying Machines 


Yarn Conditioning Machines, etc. 


Fred H. White, Southern Representative, Charlotte, N. C. 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING 
COMPANY 
CLINTON, IOWA 


QUALITY 


SERVICE 


Loom Cords a Specialty 


We Also Manufacture 


The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Caaim Company 
Millbury 


Mass. 


Clark’s Directory 


OF SOUTHERN TEXTILE MILLS 


Gives capital, number of ma- 


=«Cchines, officers, buyers, superin- 

tendents, kind of power used, 

product and telephone number, 
DIRECTORY | 


of every Southern Cotton Mill. 
Also contains sections: 
for Traveling Men,” 
Clark’s Code Word Index. 
Printed on thin paper, cloth 
bound, pocket size. 
Two Revisions Yearly keeps 
fo this Directory Accurate and 
Complete. A copy should be in 
the office of every concern 
piensa which sells to Southern Textile 


Mills and in the pocket of every 
Salesman who travels this territory. 


Current Edition: July, 1931 
Price $2.00 


Clark Publishing Co. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


 SBSOUTHERN 


“Hints 
‘TEXTILE MILLS! 


and 


PRINTING 


All Kinds of 
MILL and OFFICE 
FORMS 


DAVID CLARK, Owner 


WASHBURN 
Company 
P.O. Box 974, 18 W. 4th Sr., 


Charlotte, N C 
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